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Completely re-designed, Rawlings new 

Shoulder Cushions introduce the greatest 
combination of safety-engineered advancements 

in years. Arches have been made longer and 

wider for more protection to the lower chest... 
extra cushioning has been added around the 
collarbone area. Bigger caps have deeper padding 
to protect the upper arm, guard against shoulder 
separation. Cap hinges have been lengthened, and 
angle of attachment changed for better frontal 
protection. Flaps have been streamlined to allow 
unrestricted arm freedom. In fact, nothing has been 
overlooked to insure the greatest possible protection. 


Added to these features are the famous “Safety 
Snubber’”’, Super Aire-Guard Vinyl, 100% Nylon 
slip-proof covering, “‘Lock-Tite’’ stitching, 
quick-adjusting ‘‘D-Anchor’’ body straps for 
individualized fit—and a dozen other Rawlings 
exclusives. No question about it... Ga 

Rawlings new Shoulder Cushions top the 

field in protection, comfort and durability! 
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No Shoulder Pad Is Complete Without A Rawlings Patented Snubber ! 








Equipped with AFETY UG joo aM = 
- Oniginal NUGBEER “The Finest In The Field!” 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. ST. LOUIS « NEW YORK » LOS ANGELES « DALLAS « CHICAGO 
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finish for champions” 


e LIGHT, natural, no-glare finish enables players 
and spectators alike to see all plays clearly 
(live or televised!) 

e NON-SLIP underfoot, for faster, safer 
big-time play. 

e OUTWEARS any other gym floor finish 
by more than 2 to 1. 

e SIMPLIFIES maintenance, slashes 


maintenance costs. 
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NCAA NATIONAL 


NAIA NATIONAL 


NIT NATIONAL 


U.S.A. OLYMPIC TRYOUT FINALS 


NCAA EASTERN REGIONALS 


NCAA WESTERN REGIONALS 


NCAA FAR WEST REGIONALS 


100 Years of hates 


Best wishes to the members of The American 
Institute of Architects, Inc. on the occasion of ae 
the AIA CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION CONVENTION, gsr yo) 
Washington, 0.C., May 14-17, 1957. t E 
Ses 


CONSULT AN ARCHITECT © USE QUALITY PRonucTs = “\@iTss 








‘Mail this Coupon Joday! 
HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. 


Please have the local Hillyard ‘‘Maintaineer®” 
easily | can have a TROPHY Championship Floor next season. 


show me how 


Institution 
Address 
City, State... 


ct LYARD: J)his) ST. JOSEPH, MO. Passaic, W. 3 
i. " ey Dept. P-2 San Jose, Calif. 
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For Every Type of Modern 
Indoor and Outdoor Facility 


e Athletic Fields 


e Gymnasiums 
@ Park-School Facilities © Health Suites 
@ Field Houses e@ Resident Camps 
@ Recreation Buildings 


@ Service Areas 
© General Piant © Swimming Pools 
Features e Stadiums 





A MUST FOR 
EVERY 











@ Architect 
e City Planner ia 
@ Civic Leader 

@ Engineer 

@ Park Executive 
@ Recreation Director 
®@ School Administrator 


Hundreds of Facts, Figures, 
and Ideas Formulated by 
Professional Experts 





Includes plans and ideas on design, heating, lay- 
out, construction materials, traffic flow, lighting, 
painting, equipment, and hundreds of valuable 


ideas for solving construction problems, 
WRITTEN BY THE FOREMOST & 50 postpaip | 
EXPERTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


City planners, architects, landscape architects, schoolhouse con- 
struction consultants, and engineers joined with outstanding athletic, 
recreation, physical and health education leaders in producing this 
indispensable facilities plan-book. It’s their handbook for planning 
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No C.0.D.’s ) 


Send orders to: 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
209 So. State St. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


indoor and outdoor facilities . . . make it yours, too! 





This seal, pridemark of 
the Athletic Institute, 
identifies its members! 





A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF ATHLETICS, 


RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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FOR att FIRST WITH SHAPE CONTROL! 
FIRST WITH SHAPE RETENTION! 


OTHER FAMOUS WILSON FOOTBALL FIRSTS— Win Wuh 


e First to use inner lining! e First to use TD leather for better ball 
handling in all weather—“tanned-in” 


e First to use inflating valve! grip, no surface coating! 


e First to double lace a football!’ e First choice in Bowl Games! Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
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Even when a player makes 
a fast jump pivot, Seal-O- 
San finished gym floors 
help him hold his footing. 
Notice the position of feet 
and legs in this high-speed 
photograph . . . see how 
Seal-O-San provides a non- 
slippery surface. 


Seal-0-San. 
* Finished } 


Fas... wakes FAST ACTION 


ASSURE SAFE, NONSLIPPERY SURFACE 





Whether it’s a lay up under a basket, a fast break in mid-court or a quick 
jump pivot near the line . . . good basketball calls for fast footwork. And the 


player’s footwork is no better than the floor permits. 




















«2 
Seal-O-San gym floor finish is especially formulated to provide a non- 
slippery surface, yet it is resilient enough to give a player's foot the “extra 
spring” needed for fast action. Of all of the gym floor finishing materials 
= 7 available to you, only Seal-O-San offers all these advantages. Get free infor- 
| HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. | \ : 
| Huntington, Indiana | mation about Seal-O-San gym floor finish and what it can do for your gym 
| aromas kre st arose em | oor, Write today! 
CD Send prices and folder. | 
(CD Have representative call. 
Ci Some olla of noggin: persian | HUNTINGTON > LABORATORIES 
igest t d athleti 
ductile dlen ad Ua tendon rani | INCORPORATED 
NAME TITLE Huntington, Indiana + Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania + Toronto 2, Ontario 
SCHOOL | 
« ADDRESS 
CITY, | 
J 


























College Hall, The Administration 
Building houses the college gymnasium. 
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little recreation. 
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CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 


SAINT MICHAEL'S 
COLLEGE 


Winooski, Vermont 
By JAMES C. BREAGY 


N A HIGH PLATEAU overlooking Vermont’s green 

Winooski Valley stands St. Michael’s College, a 
liberal arts college for men, which celebrated its 
Golden Anniversary in 1954. 

In the sports field St. Michael’s was a virtual un- 


Below: With Mt. Mansfield at Stowe, “The Ski Capital of known ten years ago. Since that time, however, the 
the East” in the background, a few Michaelmen enjoy a 
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school has risen to the top in the New England scene 
twice. First as a football power, now on the basket- 
ball court. 

Founded in 1904 by the Society of St. Edmund, a 
small group of French priests who had just arrived in 
America, the institution has grown from one wooden 
frame building purchased on a borrowed $5,500 to a 
400-acre campus on which stand 24 buildings. 

Originally known as St. Michael’s Institute, the 
college was awarded its charter to grant liberal arts 
degrees in 1913. Until World War II its student enroll- 
ment never exceeded 175. With the great influx of 
veterans after 1945 the enrollment had soared to 1,145. 
To meet the new demand, St. Michael’s had to house 
its new sons in nearby homes until a campus enlarge- 
ment program could be initiated. 

Part of St. Michael’s enlargement program was 
the addition of Cheray Science Hall in 1948 (named 
after a founder). The new building not only affords 
excellent facilities for chemistry and pre-medical 
training but it has also been a center for cancer re- 
search for the United States Public Health Service. 
Rev. Dr. Thomas D. Sullivan, S.S.E., chairman of the 
Biology Department, heads this project. Nurses in 

(Continued on page 10) 


VERY REV. FRANCIS E. MORIARTY, S.S.E. The youngest 
president in St. Michael’s 53 year history, Father Moriarty 
is a 1940 alumnus, While an undergraduate he played var- 
sity baseball and basketball on the Hilltop. 


Overlooking the Winooski Valley, St. Michael’s 400 acre campus affords excellent athletic facilities. The football stadium 
in the foreground is the present summer training site of the New York Giants. 
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The original building in the college’s 1904 foundation, Old Hall’s open door sig- 
nifies the typical welcome afforded to all visitors to the Hilltop campus. 


During summer training session, New York Giant Quarterback Chuck Conerly 
and Coach Jim Lee Howell confer on the St. Michael’s Gridiron with the new 
Alumni Hall in the background. 


CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 
(Continued from page 9) 


training at nearby hospitals also take 
courses in the new Science Hall. Two 
new four-story brick dormitories, Ry- 
an Hall (1952) and Alumni Hall (1956) 
have since been added to the campus. 
Each houses 200 men. 

St. Michael’s Air Force ROTC Corps 
is one of the best in the east. Its out- 
standing cadets receive Air Force Com- 
missions upon graduation. 

An English for Foreign Students De- 
partment is also part of St. Michael’s 
academic program. Its reputation led 
to the arrival of 100 Hungarian Free- 
dom Fighters on the campus last win- 
ter. Twenty-five other countries are 
represented. 

With the Hungarians on the campus 
last year, and the continuous presence 
of South Americans and Iranians from 
year to year, sports interest on campus 
has picked up an international aspect. 

A soccer field has been built and the 
enthusiasm of the Michaelmen to beat 
the newcomers at their own game has 
become an international incident with 
a friendly flavor. The Iranian contin- 
gent has frequently been asked to give 
exhibitions of the game at Vermont 
schools where championship soccer has 
never been seen. 

During the summer the campus is 
not only bustlirig with students at- 
tending Dr. Jeremiah K. Durick’s 
Summer Session but St. Michael’s 
Playhouse, presenting the best in 
drama throughout the entire vaca- 
tion season, attracts many tourists. 

ATHLETIC PROGRAM 

Today St. Michael’s 800 students are 
all part of a thorough athletic pro- 
gram. The college is a member of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, the Eastern Conference Athletic 
Association and the Green Mountain 
Conference. Varsity sports on the Hill- 
top include basketball, baseball, skiing, 
tennis, sailing and golf, while inter- 
class and intramural competition is 
carried on in basketball, softball, touch 
football, tennis, skiing and track and 
field. 

Since 1947 St. Michael’s athletic 
destinies have been in the hands of 
one man — George (Doc) Jacobs. A 
former all-around athlete at Villanova, 
Jacobs’ 1951 St. Michael’s football team 
was the only undefeated and untied 
one in New England. Even though the 
sport was dropped in 1954, the stadium 
still gets plenty of use from the Na- 
tional Football League Champion New 
York Giants who train there during 
the summer at the invitation of the 
Burlington-Lake Champlain Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Being only 16 miles from Stowe, 
Vermont, “The Ski Capital of the 
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East,” has its advantages. Not only 
does the varsity ski team coached by 
Physics Instructor Dominique Casavant 
use it, but by the time they graduate, 
most Michaelmen are accomplished 
slopers. 

A recent addition to the widening 
athletic facilities at St. Michael’s is the 
new ski area within walking distance 
of the Winooski Park campus. 

Built under the supervision of Coach 
Casavant, it provides for more con- 
venient facilities for the varsity prac- 
tice sessions. A 25-meter jump is the 
main feature of the new ski bowl and 
its accessibility should improve the 
varsity’s performance in the jumping 
event this year. 

In addition to the jump, the bowl 
affords slopes for general skiing. Stu- 
dents will be able to practice their 
stem turns and “Christies” between 
weekend excursions to Stowe-Mans- 
field. 

The slope, an easterly one, is away 
from the sun so that a longer season 
is expected. 

Since football was dropped as “a 
luxury a small liberal arts college like 
St. Michael’s cannot afford,” the em- 
phasis has been on basketball. When 
Jacobs took over as head basketball 
mentor in 1952, he was faced with a 
task of rebuilding. In 1950-51 his 
predecessor Barry Branon had won 19, 
lost 3. It took Doc three years, but 
with the aid of his assistant, Eddie 
Markey, who had captained Branon’s 
1950-51 quintet, he had the Knights 
ready in 1955. 

With Jacobs’ never-ending drive for 
perfection and Markey’s help as a 
court-wise swami, the Purple Knights 
have been a winner for two years. 

In that time they have won 35 while 
losing 11, won two straight Green 
Mountain Conference Championships 
and run up a string of 22 straight vic- 
tories against New England opposition. 

In 1956-57 they were named the top 
small college quintet in New England 
for the second straight year and par- 
ticipated in the NCAA College Divi- 
sion Playoff, downing Amherst 80-63, 
but losing to Rider in the sec- 
ond round, 69-68. It climaxed a season 
during which the Knights performed 
before fans in Chicago, Omaha, Kansas 
City and Denver. 

The type of team play that Jacobs 
and Markey teach is attested to by the 
fact that three of last year’s starters, 
Hank Gretkowski, Bernie Cieplicki 
and Bill Kuchar, all scored in the vi- 
cinity of 400 points and averaged bet- 
ter than 16 points per game. For two 
straight years previous to that, all five 
starters averaged in double figures. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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GEORGE (DOC) JACOBS 
Athletic Director 


~— 


ED MARKEY 


Hank Gretkowski in action against Rider in the 1957 NCAA College Division 
Playoff. St. Michael’s bowed 69-68. 
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THE FINAL SCORE 


A Tribute to Wise Administration 
of Collegiate Sports 


There have been so many “second guessers” 
throughout the past football season, we feel that we 
should be permitted to take a final backward glance 
— now that the 1957 season is history. We would like 
to share with you: (1) a delightful experience, (2) a 
close-up observation and (3) a thoughtful conclusion. 

THE DELIGHTFUL EXPERIENCE occurred November 23rd 
at Columbia, South Carolina. It was “Dad’s Day” at 
the University of South Carolina. Forty-three dads 
and two mothers of Carolina players were guests of 
the Athletic Department at a delightful lunch served 
in the lecture room at the Athletic Building. Follow- 
ing luncheon the group was carried by bus to the 
stadium where they were seated “on the bench.” Prior 
to kick-off they were lined up on the field and intro- 
duced individually. After the game they were re- 
turned by bus to “the Round House” where they were 
united with the players. 

THE CLOSE-UP OBSERVATION which I would like to re- 
port pertains to the athletic “set-up” at the University 
of South Carolina. First, let’s agree we are not talking 
about a Utopia. When we deal with man and his 
handiwork we accept imperfection as a reality. Per- 
fection is a goal for which man strives but never 
achieves. By attempting to attain it we are lifted to an 
ever higher level of achievement, approaching per- 
fection as a limit. 

At South Carolina we find conditions which ap- 





By DWIGHT KEITH 


proach the ideal. First, the head football coach has 
the qualifications for successful leadership. Warren 
Giese is young, scholarly, courageous and clean. He 
knows the game of football and is dedicated to his 
profession. Moreover, he is a Christian gentleman and 
is interested in his players as individuals. His staff of 
assistants all have college degrees, most of them have 
their Master’s degree and two of them are working 
on their Doctorate. All are high type men, morally 
— no profanity around the players — no “rough- 
necks.” 

The Athletic Director, in the person of Rex Enright, 
is a man of high character who is known and re- 
spected nationally. Above Rex is Donald S. Russell, 
President of the University, whose administrative 
leadership has lifted the University to new heights 
of achievement. To round out the picture, Carolina 
is a member of the Atlantic Coast Conference with 
James H. Weaver as its Commissioner. Like most con- 
ference commissioners, Weaver came up through the 
coaching ranks and passed all the rigid tests which 
the years and his profession imposed. He is “tops” in 
ways other than his title and the A.C.C. is fortunate 
to have him as its Commissioner. 

Aside from the coaching and administrative per- 
sonnel, is another important factor — the players. As 
a dad of one of them, I am happy that my son has the 
type team-mates he does — (I hope he proves to be 
a worthy team-mate of those fine boys). 

Typifying the wholesome atmosphere of the school, 
the dressing rooms, training room, shower rooms and 
offices throughout the Athletic Building are immacu- 
lately clean. Added together, these factors produce 
conditions which approach the ideal. 

So impressed were the parents of the players, they 








COACH & ATHLETE 


ced The Magazine for Coaches, Trainers, Officials and Fans 





REGULAR MONTHLY FEATURES: 


(1) Technical Articles — A professional aid to coaches, officials and 
trainers. 


(2) Feature Stories on High Scheo!ls and Colleges — Of great 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the school. 


(3) Regional Coverage — Monthly reports by outstanding corre- 
spondents from eight geographical regions of the nation. 


(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans 
as well as coaches, officials and players. 








COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(1) Fair play (5) Christian principles 
(6) High standard of 


sportsmanship and eth- 


(2) Clean speech 
(3) Sound scholarship 


(4) Well-rounded athletic 
programs 


ics by couches, players, 
officials and fans. 
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spontaneously proposed and _ unani- 
mously passed the following resolution: 


“WHEREAS, We recognize the val- 
ue of education in preparing our 
youth for intelligent participation in 
a modern Democracy; and 

WHEREAS, We believe that a 
wisely administered athletic program 
is an effective means of preparing 
young Americans for life situations 
and useful citizenship; and 

WHEREAS, The University of 
South Carolina has staffed its Ath- 
letic Department with gentlemen of 
high character (specifically, Rex En- 
right, Athletic Director and Warren 
Giese, Head Football Coach and his 
entire staff of assistants), and 

WHEREAS, They have provided a 
wholesome environment in which our 
boys can participate in the sports 
program under conditions most con- 
ducive to their physical, social, moral 
and spiritual development; 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, That this group of parents 
of the University of South Carolina 
football players, go on record as ex- 
pressing confidence in the caliber of 
the athletic personnel and complete 
satisfaction in the manner in which 
their program is conducted; and 

FURTHERMORE, It is our view 
that the football program at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina merits the 
wholehearted support of students 
and alumni of the University, the un- 
qualified cooperation of the press and 
the approbation of all true sports- 
men.” 


Now, lest we be misunderstood, this 
is not a tribute to South Carolina alone. 
We are reporting on this particular 
school because we have had a “close 
look” and can be specific. There are 
many other places where similar con- 
ditions exist. The same may be said of 
Clemson and scores of others. We don’t 
propose to list the “good” and the 
“bad.” Most would be in the “good” 
column and too numerous to name. 
We mention Clemson since it is Caro- 
lina’s traditional rival and we don’t 
want the fine Clemson folks to think 
this carries an implication. It does not. 
It is a tribute to all schools that conduct 
their athletic programs on a high plain 
of integrity. 

THE THOUGHTFUL CONCLUSION is now 
obvious. Successful coaching involves 
more than a knowledge of football. It 
also involves an understanding of and 
interest in boys. Whether he likes it or 
not, a coach imparts more than a 
knowledge of the sport. He imparts 
something of his own personality and 
character. Boys acquire more than 
skills of the game. They acquire pat- 
terns of behavior and traits of charac- 
ter. Regardless of other qualifications, 
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the coach who has nothing positive and 
inspiring to contribute to a boy’s life 
falls short of the high calling of the 
profession. The coach who cannot make 
good with the players and their parents 
is a failure in our book, regardless of 
his won-lost record. 

No, the final score is not that which 
is flashed on the scoreboard, to be 
erased before the stadium is empty. It 
is not in the conference standing nor 
the national team ranking. It is reflect- 
ed in the lives of those you touch who, 
each in turn, influences others in an 
ever-widening circle until the whole 
earth is spanned with righteousness. 
Down the long stretch of the field of 
life, across the chalkmarks of the years 
and beyond yon distant double-stripe 


into the end zone of Time—as the clock 
of Eternity ticks off the years and the 
celestial spheres chime the passing of 
the centuries, the score of our life’s 
brief game will still be read by pos- 
terity! 





For Christmas Give 


COACH & ATHLETE 
$3.00 a year 
$5.00 for 2 years 


310 Buckhead Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta 5, Ga. 
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Win With 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 


Wilbon 


RITEWEIGHT SHOES 


worl, 
‘lost 


Wilson’s new last gives every player 
SURE-FGOTED CONFIDENCE! 

















It took six years of testing and research to develop this 
shoe—and last year in actual play this period of develop- 
ment paid off. The Wilson Riteweight is the finest football 
shoe ever made. Lightest by actual test! And Flexibond 
construction adds flexibility and lightness. The sole is 
permanently attached to upper without stitching. No sole 
stitching to wear out. Note new nylon steel-tipped cleats. 
Redistributed and increased support means sure-footed 
confidence—better play. You'll see a difference! 



















Wilson Riteweight, 
Model F9104; also available 

with standard upper. 12 
Riteweight models to choose 
j from. Sized 6-13 in half sizes. 
\e/ Priced to fit all budgets. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR WINNING 


By A. F. RUPP 








Basketball Coach, University of Kentucky 


HERE IS MORE TO COACHING than 

merely copying plays. Regardless 
of whether you are coaching high 
school or college, fundamentally there 
are some things you must observe if 
you wish to become successful in the 
final analysis. 

When I coached in high school I 
realized it would be impossible for me 
to get out there the opening day of 
practice and take the material that 
was available and build a team. It was 
necessary to go deeper than that. It 
was necessary to watch the talent in 
the junior high schools and particular- 
ly watch the talent that enrolled the 
first year in the high schools. 

Roughly there are three things that 
any successful coach must do: 

1. Recognize the available talent that 
is at your disposal. 

2. Make this talent available. 

3. Teach it the things that you require. 

Now what are some of the things 
that we require of good basketball 
players? 

(1) First of all, the thing that we 
seek is a player who has speed. This 
includes quick reaction and the ability 
to start quickly. 

(2) The second thing that we re- 
quire is known as “hustle.” Regardless 
of how fast you are and how good 
your reflexes may be, unless you have 
the quality that forces you to be a 
“hustler” and good competitor, you 
will never get to be a great athlete. 
A boy who is a competitor and a 
hustler will often play ahead of more 
talented boys who are not competitors 
and hustlers. 

(3) The third requirement is that of 
confidence. Too many players today 
are uncertain in their moves and do 
not have that self reliance, or confi- 
dence, that is required in critical situ- 
ations. A high spirited, hustling com- 
petitor, that has confidence in his abili- 
ty, is indeed a wonderful prospect to 
work with. 

(4) The next requirement is that a 
boy be able to take criticism. Some 
boys today whenever they are criti- 
cized by a coach merely quit or sulk 
and do not profit from criticism at all. 
I realize that the temperament of all 
boys is different, but certainly the im- 
portant thing is that when you change 
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Coach Rupp begins his 28th year at 
Kentucky. Last season his Wildcats won 
23 games and lost 5, when they were ex- 
pected to have trouble finishing in the 
first division of the conference. In 27 
years, Rupp has compiled a record of 556 
victories against 95 losses, meeting the 
best teams throughout the nation. To 
him belongs much of the credit for better 
basketball in the Southeastern Confer- 
ence. The chase to “keep up with the 
Rupps” has made for stronger teams 
throughout the region. His formula for 
winning should be of wide interest to 
coaches and fans. 





the stance of a boy, change the way 
he holds a ball, change his follow 
through, change his foot work, he 
should be able to take this criticism 
in such a way that he will develop in- 
to the pattern player that you are 
seeking. 

(5) The next requirement is will- 
ingness to work. To a large degree a 
lot of our boys are indifferent and 
lazy. The boy that is out there ahead 
of practice, and the boy that stays out 
after practice, the boy who is willing 
to put on a red shirt and work against 
the first team, the boy who is willing 
to work long after his maximum en- 
ergy has been spent, the boy who is 
willing to make the necessary changes 
to adapt himself to your ideal is the 


boy who will help you at a critical 
time. 

(6) Then we also have the boy that 
is willing to contribute to the spirit 
of the club. Some boys have negative 
contributions, either by their actions 
or by their words. A boy that can sit 
on the bench, that can shout words of 
encouragement, that can slap another 
on the back, is contributing to the 
spirit of the club in no small sense. 
Some of our good ball clubs are great 
because it is just naturally great to 
be a “Yankee.” The spirit is conta- 
gious and every boy that plays for the 
“Yankees” in baseball, plays better 
than he possibly would otherwise. 

(7) The next requirement is that a 
boy should get rhythm and be able to 
do things smoothly and without effort. 
This requires hours of practice and re- 
quires that the exercise be repeated 
thousands of times so that the action 
becomes habitual. Whether pitching in 
baseball, batting in baseball, punting, 
kicking field goals, shooting baskets, 
throwing free throws, thousands of 
repetitions bring about the quality 
known as rhythm. 

(8) Another requirement is that of 
team sense and intelligence. In the 
game of basketball this is fundamen- 
tally essential as the thinking must be 
instantaneous, as every change of the 
ball brings about a new situation with 
a new series of plays. In baseball there 
is plenty of time to think. Situations 
develop very slowly. With a _ good 
pitcher that may strike out the op- 
ponent there isn’t anything else for 
the other seven men to do. They mere- 
ly stand there and wait for a situa- 
tion. In every inning there are some 
members of the team who merely 
stand at their positions and there is no 
action whatever. With a man on first 
and one out, the ball hit to the short 
stop goes to the second base and then 
up to first for a double play — every 
child knows that. But there isn’t a sin- 
gle play in basketball that can be dia- 
grammed in advance of the action. To 
be able to know what to do instantane- 
ously, to have that degree of intelli- 
gence that a boy must have is essential 
in basketball above all other sports. 

(9) A very essential requirement is 
that you should be able to develop in 
your team and in your boys the im- 
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portance of defensive play for this 
very reason. You may not have an ex- 
plosive offense. If you have a team of 
good shooters, of good ball handlers, 
of good rebounders, of men that have 
speed and intelligence, the defense 
may not be as important: however, if 
you do not have an explosive offense 
then you should develop a highly de- 
fensive club with the idea to let the 
other team beat itself. Today in bas- 
ketball many teams are merely run- 
ning and shooting teams and when 
they run across a team that is not a 
good defensive team, they go ahead 
and win by big scores. These teams 
make headlines, show high in the rat- 
ings and gather followers. Then when 
the series or tournaments begin they 
fall by the wayside and everyone calls 
it an upset. This is not necessarily 
true. If you will check back over some 
of the clubs in the country, that pose 
as great clubs, you will notice that 
they have never won a major tourna- 
ment. This is very easy to understand 
for the simple reason that whenever 
these teams run into a good defensive 
club, the highly touted club will beat 
itself by making mistakes and fall vic- 
tim to the good defensive team. It is 
important to impress individually on 
the boys this very lesson in basketball 
so that they understand the impor- 
tance of this type of play. 

(10) And lastly, you always want to 
find the boy who is willing to develop 
one more talent. I can’t help but think 
of some of the boys that we have had 
here at the university that worked 
after practice with others, to help them 
develop a particular talent in which 
they excelled. The boys that stayed 
out to help develop this talent finally 
learned to play the same way. It may 
have been a hook, it may have been a 
fake, it may have been a jump shot, 
but by being out there willing to de- 
velop one more talent than they pos- 
sessed originally, they made them- 
selves a far more effective ball play- 
er. A ball player who is willing to de- 
velop just one more talent is the boy 
that is unselfish and will contribute 
this quality to the squad because he 
has learned the primary lesson that 
all athletes should know: “I don’t 
know it all.” 
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N THIS DAY and age of multiple de- 

fenses, it is important for all teams 
to be in a position to cope with them 
by using an effective offensive attack. 
The ideal offense, of course, would be 
one which would work equally well 
against all defenses — man for man, 
zone, pressing, or switching. Such an 
offense would be most difficult to 
achieve since the principles of the vari- 
ous defenses differ so widely. Alter- 
nate solutions would be an offense par- 
ticularly adapted for each type of de- 
fense or, a modified offense which 
could readily be applicable to the vari- 
ous defenses without radically differ- 
ing from the basic offensive pattern. 

With the advent of the twelve foot 
lane, there has been a distinct trend 
toward using the zone defense or a 
combination zone — man to man dur- 
ing some part of each game, if not the 
entire game. At Yale this past season 
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By JOSEPH VANCISIN 
Basketball Coach, Yale University 
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The coming season will be Joe Van- 
cisin’s second campaign as Yale basket- 
ball coach. For eight years he served as 
an assistant at the University of Minne- 
sota. A native of nearby Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, Vancisin replaced Howard Hob- 
son who resigned after a nine-year tenure 
to accept an appointment as athletic con- 
sultant with the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation in Washington, D. C. 

Last year, under Vancisin’s guidance, 
the Elis won the Ivy League Champion- 
ship and the Big Three Championship. 

Vancisin is a graduate of Bassick High 
School in Bridgeport and in 1944 from 
Dartmouth, where he participated in both 
basketball and baseball. During his peri- 
od of varsity play, Dartmouth consistent- 
ly won the official Eastern Intercollegiate 
League Basketball championship. As a 
senior, he captained the team. 

After serving a year as freshman bas- 
ketball coach at Dartmouth, he was head 
coach of the Fort Devens Army Post team 
which won the First Service Command 
championship. Vancisin then joined Oz- 
zie Cowles, his former Dartmouth coach, 
as a basketball assistant at the University 
of Michigan. This was in 1947 and Michi- 
gan won its first outright Big Ten cham- 
pionship. 

The next year Cowles and Vancisin 
both went to Minnesota for eight years. 
Minnesota recorded the best won-lost rec- 
ord in basketball among the Big Ten in- 
stitutions. Vancisin served also as assist- 
ant baseball coach at Minnesota and was 
awarded his Master’s Degree this year. 
He is 34 years old, married and has two 
children. 





we ran into this type defense quite fre- 
quently, with the opponents predomi- 
nantly relying on the two-one-two or 
the two-three type zone defense. We 
have developed an attack for these 
zones which has proved highly suc- 
cessful for us. Basically our initial 
attack against the zone resembles our 
attack against the man for man or 
switching defenses. Time and time 
again we were able to force our op- 
ponents using this type defense to 
abandon it. In our NCAA playoff game 
with National Champion, North Caro- 
lina, we successfully penetrated their 
two-one-two zone and forced the Tar- 
heels into a man for man defense be- 
fore the end of the first half. 

Yale initiates the offensive attack 
from the same formation against all 
defenses. We first of all send a man 
to the base line. As we advance the 
ball into the offensive court, we 
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D lagram 4 


maintain our floor balance as indicat- 
ed in Diagram #1. The guard with the 
ball has the option of passing into the 
forward on his side or into the cen- 
ter (No. 5) (Diagram 2b) depending 
upon the way the defensive man in the 
front line is playing him. In either in- 
stance, he cuts to the base line after 
making the pass. (Diagram #2a) The 
second guard moves over to the mid- 
dle of the court to serve as an outlet 
pass for the forward or the center. If 
the defensive man in the back line on 
the side of the ball elects to play the 
baseline guard, the forward will gain 
ground with a dribble or two in to- 
ward the hoop and will then shoot. If 
he decides to come up and play the 
forward (No. 3), the offensive for- 
ward passes to the guard (No. 1) on 
the base line who has a nice close shot. 
Should the defensive center (No. 5) 
cover the base line man, we have our 
guard hit the center cutting in for the 
lay-up. (Diagram #3). With the ball in 
the left side, the opposite forward (No. 
4 in this case) is instructed to move in 
two strides from his normal position 
on the court and work in a vertical line 
between the base line and the top of 
the free throw circle — depending up- 
on the way the defensive man in his 
area is playing. Creating a passing line 
and rebounding are his main responsi- 
bilities. 

ANOTHER ASPECT of our zone attack 
is what we call reversing the ball. We 
will go into one side and cut to the 
base line. The forward will fake a pass 
to the base line guard and throw the 
ball out to guard number 2 who quick- 
ly reverses the ball to the opposite side 
of the court. The base line guard will 
then cut along the end line to the side 
of the ball and receive a pass from the 
forward (Diagram No. 1, 5). Our ex- 
perience has been that in reversing the 
ball quickly, the base line defensive 
man has trouble covering both the for- 
ward and baseline man. Should the 
defensive pivot man drop down to 
cover the base line man, the center is 
open for a pass and shot. 
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We work these options from both 
sides of the court. Many times we find 
we can loop a pass over to the weak 
side forward under the basket while 
he is working in a vertical line be- 
tween the base line and the top of the 
free throw circle. Since in this type of 
defense, stress is placed on watching 
and moving with the ball, we empha- 
size good deception and faking. We, 
also, demand quick, sharp, and ac- 
curate ball handling particularly 
against zones where a split second is 
important. 

As for our offensive rebounding 
against zones, we cover the board with 
three and a half men. The half man 
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Diagram 6 


plays the deep rebound and is in posi- 
tion to retreat in the event of a fast 
break. The rebounding pattern is 
shown in Diagram 6. 

In closing, I'd like to say, perhaps 
the most efficient means of defeating 
a zone defense is still to hurry the 
ball up the court without giving the 
defense the opportunity to organize. 
Should the fast break condition not 
exist or should your personnel be un- 
able to execute the fast break, I be- 
lieve it is still possible to penetrate 
the zone defense. It might require a 
bit more poise and patience, before 
the good shot presents itself, but it 
can be done. 
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COMBATING THE DEFENSE 


NE OF THE more complex problems 
in the game of basketball today is 
to determine what type of defense the 
opponents are playing. The question 
then arises what offense should be 
planned, against a man-for-man, zone, 
or shall we say a combination of both, 
namely, a modified man-for-man or a 
modified zone. Many coaches disclaim 
any part of a zone or do not wish to 
mention the word, yet, very few de- 
fenses are truely a straight man-for- 
man or a straight zone. 

Exactly one score of years ago, Dr. 
Forrest C. Allen, then coach of basket- 
ball at the University of Kansas, con- 
tributed to the literature of basketball 
with his analytic “Better Basketball,” 
a chapter “The Stratified Transitional 
Man-for-Man Defense With The Zone 
Principles.” Perhaps some of the con- 
cepts of that era are no longer stressed 
by modern coaches, however, few can 
dispute the fact that many teams today 
use weakside sloughs and floating de- 
fensive games. 

It would be impossible in a short 
paper to investigate the multitude of 
play possibilities in opposing the sag- 
ging type defense. We can, nonethe- 
less, consider some of the principles in- 
volved in the stratified approach and 
then examine a few of the general con- 
cepts which can be incorporated in the 
overall attack against it. 

The floating, sagging, or sloughing de- 
fense is or can be employed against 
most standard attack setups. It is shown 
in figure # 1 as it would be used against 
a 2-3, single post offense. The ball is in 
possession of Ol, and his defender X1 
is playing straight man-for-man. The 
amount of sagging of the other de- 
fenders is a function of their distance 
from the ball. Another of these zone 
ideas in what purports to be a man-for- 
man is that the defensive player at- 
tempts to keep the ball and his own 
man in his view at all times (the dotted 
lines in figure #1 indicates their field of 
view). 

When playing against this sort of de- 
fensive arrangement, some of the fol- 
lowing basic attack concepts can be of 
use in formulating the general offensive 
maneuvers. 
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By HOYT BRAWNER 


Basketball Coach, University of Denver 





Head Basketball Coach and Assistant 
Director of Athletics: Those are the duties 
that make Hoyt Brawner, now starting 
his ninth season as chief of the Pioneer 
cage forces, one of the busiest on the 


campus. Hoyt Brawner, whose teams 
have won 106 and lost 124 games against 
some of the nation’s top quintets, has a 
long record of star-studded basketball 
accomplishments. 

The 38-year-old mentor was all-state 
once and all-city twice as a forward at 
Denver’s Manual High. He also was Den- 
ver prep scoring champion. At the Uni- 
versity of Denver, Brawner played three 
years of varsity basketball and twice won 
all-conference honors. 

After one year as coach at Castle Rock 
Colorado High School, he entered the U. 
S. Navy in 1942, coaching the 15th Naval 
District team. He also coached the Ala- 
meda, California, U. S. Naval Air Station 
quintet. After World War II, he coached 
one year at Wheat Ridge Colorado High 
School. He joined the University of Den- 
ver staff in 1947 as frosh coach. In mid- 
season of 1949, he was elevated to the 
head basketball post. He also coached 
the University of Denver varsity baseball 
team for two years, once winning the 








a. Blind Side Move 
This action is a move by an of- 
fensive man which prevents his 
guard from maintaining eye con- 
tact with him and the ball. As 
shown in figure #2, the move by 
O3 to the baseline will challenge 
X3’s peripheral vision. At the 


same time it may frustrate him 
somewhat since his coach has told 
him to “always be in a position to 
see your man and the ball.” This 
move often sets up free men away 
from the ball and permits many 
“dummy” opportunities. The Uni- 
versity of Iowa has used this 
effectively. 
b. Clearout 
In order to reduce the effect of the 
floater, it is wise to remove him. 
The presense of X2 in figure #2 
often makes the pivot feed difficult 
for Ol and the move by O2 re- 
moves this troublesome defender. 
Further, in clearing out, O2 can 
employ the blind side move. The 
result is that Ol has a clear shot 
at the pivot, or he may elect to 
move down the open side with a 
dribble before trying the feed to 
the post. Phillips “66” used this 
effectively last season. 
c. Pass Option 

By virtue of the stipulations made 
by the defense in setting up this 
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type of stratified disposition, the 
offense should have no trouble in 


controlling the ball. This is Fe a t ure fo 4 Fe a t ure 


especially true around the outside 
area. No movement by the attack- Ma 

ing players is needed and, yet, the Gym PLB Trampolins 
ball can be kept in motion around 
the periphery with little difficulty. The Best 
The defensive outfit is forced to 
continue their slides (as a zone 
would be) while the attackers, and 
their big man, can rest and control 
the ball. The result of these fre- 
quent slides by the defenders 
might be a defensive lapse. Or, 
the difficulty experienced by X5 
in constantly repositioning with 
the passes might cause a laxity 
on his part that would permit a 
simple pivot feed. 

d. Zone Offense 

Reference to control passing and 
to the employment of the overload 
surely must suggest the possible 
use of a complete zone offense. 
Now the number of such offenses 
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maneuvers and not in terms of 
solo drives and the like. This type 
of thinking is required in combat- ® 
ting the sagging defense, for S éh A s 
trouble is often still present after | OU er n | r way 

one defender has been outma- 


neuvered. m e a n Sy 


In conclusion, coaches in modern 
basketball have to prepare for a man- b e Pm 
for-man, zone or mainly a combination U Ss | n e Ss S$ \<> 
of both. Perhaps the term “The Strati- ; Been 
fied Transitional Man-for-Man Defense In 30 Cities 
With The Zone Principles” is not out- . 
moded in basketball of today. It is es- in the South 


sential, however, to develop a plan of pate 
attack to occupy All Defenders. 
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This month's featured 





COACH JACK CURTICE 
and LEE GROSSCUP 





of University of Utah 


HIS YEAR’S UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 

football team has gained national 
acclaim through two very capable per- 
formers — one a player, another a 
coach. Lee Grosscup — rated All- 
American honors the past season for 
his tremendous passing and set an all- 
time national record in percentage of 
completions, breaking the old mark of 
64.1 set in 1954 by Paul Larson of 
California. 

Grosscup attributes any success he 
has had at Utah to his Coach Jack Cur- 
tice. Grosscup says, “Curtice’s offense 
is ‘tailor-made’ for a passing quarter- 
back and I love to pass more than 
anything. Curtice has the best pass 
patterns I have ever seen and his air 
game is so well coordinated with his 
running game that the passer nearly 
always has ample protection.” 

The Utes’ great mentor, Jack Cur- 
tice, is one of the most capable and 
personable coaches in football. During 
his coaching career he has established 
himself as one of the finest offensive 
coaches in grid history. And this year, 
received the high honor of being cho- 
sen as head coach of the West squad 
in the Shrine East-West All-Star game 
in San Francisco. 

In 1948 and 1949 Curtice’s Texas 
Mines teams won the national rushing 


title. The “48” club ran for 378.3 yards 
per contest and the “49” squad was the 
nation’s best with an average of 333.2 
yards per fray. Now, this year, Cur- 
tice has once again led his club to a 
nation’s best. The Redskins copped the 
forward passing title with a new con- 
ference record. Curtice is the only 
coach whose teams have won both the 
rushing and forward passing titles. 

Grosscup enrolled at Utah last April 
as a transfer student from Santa Moni- 
ca Junior College. His freshman year 
was spent at the University of Wash- 
ington. At Santa Monica High School, 
Lee had made All American Prep and 
set several passing records his senior 
year — 135 completions in 249 at- 
tempts, individual game yardage 312 
yards, total yardage 1949 yards. 

Under his dad’s tutelage, Lee began 
working on his passing when he was 
five years old. When he was nine years 
old, he was quarterback on a play- 
ground team coached by his dad who 
spent hours teaching him to throw at 
a moving target. 

At Utah Lee is majoring in Eng- 
lish. He is particularly interested in 
creative writing. Besides football he 
enjoys volleyball, handball, polevault- 
ing, basketball and surfing. He also 
enjoys chess and music. 





Lee Grosscup & Jack Curtice 


Grosscup has been a sensation all 
season but probably his finest game 
was against Army when he threw 26 
passes, completed 14, for 316 yards. 
After the contest Army’s coach, Earl 
“Red” Blaik said of Lee, “He is the 
best passer in college football today 
and I believe he’s even better than the 
famed Sid Luckman. Grosscup could 
make any pro team in the country and 
I believe he has a better, stronger and 
more accurate throwing arm than 
Luckman. I got the impression he could 
hit his receiver anywhere on the field.” 

Blaik’s praises are duplicated by 
nearly every coach who has tried to 
defense Grosscup the past season. 

Coach Jack Curtice has coached 
some fine passers in his day. Dave 
Cunningham who was the nation’s sec- 
ond leading thrower in 1950, Tom 
Dublinski, ranked fourth in 1951, Don 
Rydalch, the sixth best in the nation in 
1953 and Dave Dungan who was fifth 
in 1954 are all Curtice products. 

With Grosscup returning to Utah for 
his senior year and Curtice making up 
new pass patterns, the 1958 season 
looks rosy for the Redskins —. One 
thing is certain, any club meeting the 
Utes next year had better have a top 
anti-aircraft defense. 
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challenging 
careers for 
young women 


Cyto-technologists...specialists in the 
study of human body cells...are in 
growing demand in many communities 
today. More and more of them will be 
needed, as more women learn of the 
life-saving role of the cell examination, 
through the American Cancer Society’s 
expanding program to conquer uterine 
cancer... second greatest cancer killer 
among women. 


Trained for six months, the cyto-tech- 
nologist is ready for her responsible 
duties. She is the good right hand of 
the pathologist. To her trained eye, the 
microscope reveals the very secrets of 
life. Her alertness in classifying slides 
can mean the difference between life 
and death to women. 


In this life-saving project, men and 
women work together as do nurse and 
doctor, x-ray technician and radiolo- 
gist, and other great teams in medicine. 
Security, pleasant colleagues and the 
satisfaction of being part of an all-out 
attack on the most dreaded of diseases 
... these are some of the satisfactions 
in this rewarding profession. 


Chemistry or biology students who have 
completed two years of college (or the 
equivalent) are eligible for fellowships, 
which cover tuition and basic living 
costs during training. 

For further information write to the 
Division of the American Cancer Soci- 
ety in your state. 











WANTA BE A TRAINER? 


By A. D. DICKINSON 


Head Track Coach and Trainer, lowa State Teachers College 
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HE AVERAGE ADMIRER of the manly 

sports, whether it be individual or 
group aggravated assault, has the idea 
that the individuals who sit on the 
bench and do the substituting are en- 
tirely responsible for the evening’s en- 
tertainment. Nothing outside of 
ZEsop’s fables could be further from 
the truth. There is a hand, un-noticed 
and un-heralded which helps shape the 
destinies and sports careers of the 
beys, whom we unhesitatingly call stu- 
dents, — at least at this college. The 
common laymen refer to this man, as 
the “trainer.” Mr. Noah Webster, 
whose widely read novel entitled “The 
Unabridged Dictionary,” and which 
should be in every home, would hardly 
agree on this term. In fact the modern 
trainer, prides himself, as he admiring- 
ly glances in the mirror on being some 
sort of a member, junior grade of 
course, of the medical profession. 

Now, from whence does this term 
“trainer” spring? Years and years ago 
it seemed necessary to have some ques- 
tionable character, punchy and with- 
out means, who depended for his nour- 
ishment and shelter on the ignoble 
job of being a Valet for a racehorse. 
And from the time the sprightly David 
knocked the burly Goliath loose from 
his skivvies you have noticed handlers, 
if you attend exhibitions of the manly 
art of assault and battery, who screech 
beautiful but unnecessary expressions 
at the toiling gladiator during the bout, 
and afterwards, sponge him off and 
slap the hell out of him while he is 
helpless on a rubbing table. These men, 
under discussion, were unwittingly 
termed trainers, and became as in- 
separable with the above mentioned 
sports as Montgomery has been with 
Ward. 

Then followed an era in the lively 


Coach Dickinson coached all sports at 
Washington and Marshalltown, Iowa high 
schools from 1919 to 1924. He then 
went to Iowa State Teachers College as 


Head_ Basketball Coach and_ Track 
Coach. He dropped his basketball duties 
after twelve years, but is still coaching 
track and for good measure, has acted 
as trainer through the years. In addition 
to this, he teaches Techniques of Train- 
ing, Anatomy and Kinesiology, Phsiology 
of Exercise and Health. 

All of the graduates of Iowa State 
Teachers College, who go into coaching, 
carry with them a thorough knowledge 
of training. 





history of the Etatis Unis, when gyms 
were the vogue. There gyms were op- 
erated by thrifty coin shepherds who 
hailed themselves as trainers, and who 
advertised that at the drop of a hat or 
folding money they could create walk- 
ing beam shoulders and insure a build 
capable of goaling the weaker sex into 
windrows. They gypped the pants off 
the public. 

Back in the salad days when a for- 
ward pass was spoken of in awed 
whispers, some colleges thought that 
if racehorses and boxers could stand 
a season of the treatment meted out 
by trainers and still stay on their feet, 
would this not be a nifty idea for a 
college team. And so, straight from 





the feed box and the water bucket the 
first trainers were plucked. The striped 
sweater, smelling salts, and towel 
started for “Collitch”! The boys of 
the profession eager for diversion, let 
out whinnies of delight, left the ring 
and pitchfork in droves, and headed 
for institutions of higher learning. So 
much eatin’ tobacco was_ sprayed 
around university dressing rooms that 
Congress nearly had a special session 
in order to pass rules against this sort 
of thing. It was very plain that schools 
had lowered themselves socially. How- 
ever, knowing no better, both the sal- 
aried athlete and the tuition paying ele- 
ment on the teams thought these boys 
were all to the mustard. They took the 
treatments and still lived to make 
overtures to the dames in the dormi- 
tories. 

After a time, college presidents tired 
of having these additions to the ath- 
letic departments sign the payroll with 
an X, demanded at least an eighth 
grade diploma. Education had taken a 
terrific stride forward! Gradually the 
old guard, in trying to master such 
needed phrases as “the quadricep 
group” and “sterno-clavicula articula- 
tion,” threw in the sponge in disgust 
and faded from the picture. 

Now the new trainer is as modern 
as such terms as “stop gap,” and “op- 
timal performance” and other trite 
sayings which no self-respecting Ph.D. 
would be found without! He can tell 
you what it is all about from a stand- 
point of anatomy and physiology and 
is as handy with a syringe as a me- 
chanic is with a wrench. The profes- 
sion is gem studded with doctors who 
can nostalgically recall the day at the 
U. of ‘Leipsig and John Hopkins, but 
who prefer the smell of sweaty foot- 
ball clothes to ether. True, only wait- 
ing for the old man with the scythe are 
a few of the boys who still think a de- 
gree is something to be found on a 
thermometer. But, take a comb and 
curry over the average education de- 
partment, or any other department for 
that matter, and see what you come up 
with. Like the fella who had the ice 
cream concession at the North Pole — 
they had the goods, but so what! 

And so, safely entrenched behind 
the infra-reds, pounds of analgesic 
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balm and stacks of adhesive, calmly 
stands the trainer and his stable of 
assistants, eagerly waiting to pounce 
upon the first bruised muscle or pinged 
elbow, and give it the works. During 
the first few years of the trainer’s ca- 
reer, the strapping up of an inversion 
is as meaningful as a red hot appendix 
is to a youthful surgeon. However, aft- 
er thirty years this Spartan soul looks 
forward to a tough Wednesday scrim- 
mage with about as much enthusiasm 
and distaste as a street cleaner views 
a three-mile-long animal circus parade. 

Through the portals of the “misery” 
room come the boys who have run 
afoul a bad bounce, an ugly tackle or 
succumbed to a well-placed cross rid- 
ing scissors, so bushed they flop on 
the rubbing table without removal of 
head gear or cleats. Boys come in fear- 
ful that the injury might let them out 
for the season, or who fear that the 
nose, slightly out of true, from a well 
placed illegal elbow, might prove to be 
the margin which will swing his girl’s 
affection to his nearest competitor for 
her charms; or those who seize upon 
their injury as an excuse to do some 
plain and fancy gold-bricking. 

Here in the “misery” room no se- 
crets are spared. The boys are as free 
with their conversation as Hollywood 
stars are with weddings. If any in- 
structor wants to know how popular 
his course in “short cuts to factoring 
in quantitative English” is, ask the 
trainer, he knows. If the Dean of Men, 
or the Dean of Women or the Dean of 
the Faculty or the Dean of the Picallo 
wants to know how he stands with the 
students, let him ask the trainer, he 
knows — unless he is totally deaf. 

Unlike other professions, the train- 
er’s work does not commence as he 
springs out of bed to greet the lark 
and the dawn. His day starts about 
3:30 P.M. and continues until the fol- 
lowing day at 3:30 P.M. In other words, 
a 26 hour day. If a trainer really did 
the smack up job, every head coach of 
a sport would like, he would bid a 
good-bye to his tearful wife and fam- 
ily the first day of practice, stake out 
a corner of the locker room, and resign 
himself to being without the “little 
woman” until after the last day of the 
season — and some basketball sched- 
ules are 36 games long. Laugh that 
off. A trainer does well not to expect 
a cook’s tour. His life is no bed of 
blushing roses. A good trainer has to 
own a number 99 heart, be a pal and a 
father and even spread morality and 
still be popular. The yearly stipend 
still does not parallel that of the head 
coach, a movement most trainers firm- 
ly believe to be an error on the part 
of the management. But it is much 
better nowadays. There was a time 

(Continued on page 25) 
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and JERSEY KNITS! 


Precise tailoring for 


in all popular school colors. 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CORP. 


Exclusive Athletic Knitwear and Clothing 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


clothing. 


in ORLON 


Award Sweaters 














WASHABLE: BABY SHAKER 


perfect 
drape. Brilliant colors in long- 
wearing 100% High bulk Orlon 
that washes with the greatest of 
ease — moth and mildew resis- 
tant. Jacket and pullover styles 


FREE on request! Com- 
plete catalog of athletic 








|ROLEX at sportsmen 


Oyster Perpetual LOVE A ROLEX! 


A watch that can really take it. 
No shocks or vibrations disturb 
its precision. At Bennett’s you 
will find the largest selection of 
Rolexs in the South to choose 
from. Rolex is a watch abso- 
lutely without equal in the 
world. 
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Coach Paul Bryant 
and John Crow, 
Texas A & M 


Two of the many reasons why the Tex- 
as Aggie football team has been around 
the top of the Southwest conference the 
past three seasons are Coach Paul Bry- 
ant and all-America halfback John Da- 
vid Crow. 

The twosome came to A&M at the 
same time to rebuild A&M’s sagging foot- 
ball forces. Crow was a freshman in 1954 
when Bryant’s first Aggie team dropped 
nine of 10 games. Came his sophomore 
year in 1955, Crow and his teammates 
had a 7-2-1 season and finished second 
in the conference race and in 1956 the 
Aggies went all the way for the school’s 
first unbeaten team since 1939. 

As a senior this year Crow has led the 
Aggies to eight straight wins (through 
the SMU game Nov. 9 and with Rice and 
Texas looming ahead). Bryant puts 
Crow in a class with few other players. 

“Crow and (Bob) Gain (his Kentucky 
tackle) are the two best boys I have ever 
coached,” the Aggie mentor says. 

John Davis, married, the father of a 
21%4-year old son, is a native of Spring- 
hill, La., and is hailed as the best back 
in Aggie history. That takes in a lot of 
territory including such immortals as 
Choc Kelley, Joel Hunt and John Kim- 
brough. 

Bryant leaves A&M January Ist to be 
Athletic Director and Head Football 
Coach at Alabama. 


> 
CO-ED OF THE MONTH 


Our page brightener this month is 
Miss Marcia Valibus, lovely 19-year- 
old co-ed at University of Miami. Mar- 
cia is 5’ 7” tall, weighs 120 lbs. and re- 
sides in Miami Beach, Florida. Her 
hobbies are water skiing, sailing and 
swimming and she does professional 
modeling in her spare time. 

Miss Valibus was recently chosen 
1958 Orange Bowl Queen. Her previous 
titles include: 

Orange Bowl Princess last year 

Miss Miami Beach 1956 

Homecoming Queen, University of Mi- 
ami 1957 

Miss Transportation 

Miss International Aviation 

Sweetheart of Miami Senior High 
School 

As Orange Bowl Queen she will 
reign over the 24th annual Orange 
Bowl Festival in Miami from Decem- 
ber 25th through January 2nd. High- 
lights of the Festival are the New 
Year’s Eve King Orange Jamboree Pa- 
rade, the New Year’s Orange Bowl 
Football Classic (between Oklahoma 
and Duke), and the Grand Finale Fire- 
works Pageant on the night of Janu- 
ary 2nd in the Orange Bowl. 
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TRAINING 


(Continued from page 23) 


when the only compensation noted was 
that the dextrose began to appear as an 
item on the daily menu of the trainer. 
It was not too bad in the coffee, and 
the liniment, cut with water, served 
as an outlet for excess energies, come 
a Saturday night. 

A well known lecturer at a coach- 
ing school once started his remarks 
with “the job of trainer is first, one 
of prevention.” These were really 
pearls of wisdom! Trainers believe in 
these words with every quivering fiber 
in their make-up. And why not! Other- 
wise there would be more athletes 
waiting to be patched up than on the 
playing fields of Eton, and who wants 
to work that hard? And so he takes 
every precaution to keep his boy whole 
and hearty. Spavined knees are 
strapped up, wobbly ankles are 
strengthened and brittle shoulders are 
barricaded. Trainers search the play- 
ing fields for rough spots and holes 
with as much diligence as an FBI agent 
uses in ferretting out folks with loose 
morals. He leaves no stone unturned 
which will keep him from putting on 
one piece of adhesive he doesn’t have 
to. But in this respect, gentle readers, 
he differs from no one else in the 
world. 

Honestly, if all the tape used dur- 
ing the average football season was 
placed end to end, it would still be 
placed from end to end. Our highly 
paid athletes seem to fit in two ¢ate- 
gories in their regard toward tape. 
Tape is as distasteful to some as wa- 
ter was to W. C. Fields. This is exempli- 
fied by the athlete, who complained 
bitterly while he was being strapped 
up that he was not going out to fight 
the First Marines. The other element 
is quite vice versa. They are per- 
haps more asthetic in nature, and 
spring from the hands of the trainer 
to view themselves in the mirror, and 
usually take on a look of “too good for 


this world.” This has earned them 
many a good sock on the nose. The 
more tape that is layed on these babies 
the better they love it. 

The experiences of the trainer are 
as interesting and varied as the life of 
a tank operator on the 38th parallel. 
Let us dust off the case of the boy 
who demanded a shot of novacaine to 
offset the ache in a badly bruised 
gluteal, hind quarters to you. Appar- 
ently a well meaning equipment man 
had used the needle to poke new holes 
in a set of shimmels, and as the trainer 
prepared to do his first firing, it was 
drill, drill, drill! The syringe went off 
and so did the athlete. He broke all 
existing records in the ski jump. Smil- 
ing, he fell dead. 

It is easy to recall an epidemic of 
charley horse during one season. There 
wasn’t enough liniment in the state of 
Iowa for the backsides of the boys 
after a brisk practice. Trainers had to 
work like trapped rats between halves 
of a game. It was hard to make these 
hellers in action feel they couldn’t be 
spared. Obviously, something had to 
be done. They refused to be interested 
in going out and running the opposi- 
tion ragged. So the trainer decided to 
make a liniment of his own, which 
would be the pear! of all liniments. He 
did in two days that which should have 
been a life long career for any com- 
petent pharmacist. Now this liniment 
proved to be peculiar stuff. He experi- 
mented on one toughy who was so 
lame that only the whites of his eyes 
were showing. The dosage should have 
been limited to a teaspoonful, but the 
usual amount was administered. It 
ended up by the player’s rushing out, 
licking the referee, and setting fire to 
the stadium. The remainder of the bot- 
tle was carefully lowered into the sea 
by the rest of the squad and death 
bombs were dropeed upon it. At last 
reports the trainer was still running. 

Trainers are called upon to treat 
everything from hyper extension to 
hyper gluttony. Here is the truly 

(Continued on page 27) 
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it’S A JUMP SHOOTER’S GAME 


WHEN THE MISSISSIPPI STATE basket- 
ball team takes the floor to begin the 
1957-58 season there will be four fa- 
miliar faces missing from the Maroon 
roster. Most notable of these missing 
persons will be a six-foot jump shoot- 
er, All American Jim Ashmore, who 
has thrilled friends and distressed foes 
for four years with his majestic jump 
shot. While attending State College, 
Jim broke practically every scoring 
record in the book and set many new 
standards that will be hard to sur- 
pass. My experience with Jim during 
the past two seasons has led me to 
choose the topic, “It’s a Jump Shoot- 
ers Game.” 

Ashmore has graduated and his feats 
are now history, but the importance 
of the jump shot is still with us here 
at State. 

In recruiting boys for our team we 
look for the boy who can shoot the 
jump shot with good accuracy be- 
cause we feel that he will fit our pat- 
tern of play best. We would be inter- 
ested in a good two-hand set shot 
artist, but we have found it easier to 
get a jump shooter good shots than 
those who rely on some other special- 
ty. It stands to reason that a boy who 
releases his shot from near or above 
his head at the height of a jump will 
be able to get shots off with less inter- 
ference from a defensive man than 
the shooter who depends on a push 
shot. 

We are no longer primarily con- 
cerned with running a series of plays 
which are designed to give us the easy 
lay-up; instead, we spend most of our 
time trying to give our boys good 
jump shots from 10 to 22 feet from 
the basket. Naturally we are mindful 
of the importance of the driving lay- 
up, but the jump shot is still our Num- 
ber 1 weapon. 

Back in 1951 I had the privilege of 
coaching a fine Air Force basketball 
player named Gene Lundgaard who 
taught me a great deal about high 
post play. He had been outstanding at 
Pacific Lutheran College both as a 
scorer and high post operator. His 
ability to pick from the high post sold 
me on that phase of the game. A com- 
bination of the high post pick and the 
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By BABE McCARTHY 


Basketball Coach, Miss. State College 





Babe McCarthy, beginning his third 
season as head basketball coach at Mis- 
sissippi State, was the United Press bas- 
ketball “Coach of the Year” in the 
Southeastern Conference last season. 

McCarthy, a super salesman, who in 
just his second year at Mississippi State 
guided the Maroons to a fine 17-8 sea- 
son, was the overwhelming choice of the 
sports writers and sportscasters who se- 
lected the SEC’s top coach for the 1956- 
57 season. 

This past season the Maroons whipped 
Kentucky and Vanderbilt, the only teams 
to finish ahead of State in the league 
race. 

A former World War II transport pilot, 
McCarthy coached an Air Force team at 
Memphis, Tenn., during the Korean War 
and his team wound up in third place in 
the world-wide Air Force tournament. 

The 34-year-old McCarthy began his 
coaching career at his hometown, Bald- 
wyn, Miss., in 1947. Baldwyn won the 
state championship in Babe’s first year 
and he stayed there for two seasons be- 
fore he was recalled during the Korean 

ar. 

After he got out of the service he 
started officiating SEC basketball games 
and coached the basketball and football 
teams at Tupelo (Miss.) Junior High. 
Later he went to work for an oil company 
and continued to officiate before coming 
to Mississippi State for the 1955-56 sea- 
son. 

In two campaigns McCarthy’s teams 
have won 29 games and lost 20. 





jump shooter’s movement constitutes 
about 75% of our offense. 

Diagram Number 1 will show you 
one of the very simplest of our high 
post picks. 
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DIAGRAM No. 1 


With our offense spread wide the 
high post man simply steps up beside 
the guards defensive man and makes 
ready to cut for the basket when the 
guard drives off of him. If the post 
man’s defensive man checks off on 
the driver, the post man should have 
clear sailing to the basket for a lay- 
up. If he does not check off on the 
driver, then the guard should have a 
drive all the way in or a jump shot 
from about 18 feet. 

The jump shot makes it difficult for 
the defense to switch and take care of 
the situation. Say for instance, guard 
tries to drive all the way in for a lay- 
up, X-4 would be in position to sag all 
the way back to check him; but right 
away O-4 would ’be in position to re- 
ceive a pass and take an 18-foot jump 
shot. 

We feel that we have the finest post 
man in the south in Bailey Howell, our 
All S.E.C. Sophomore of last year. 
However, we know that we must de- 
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velop a good outside attack if we are 
to give a good account of ourselves. 


I would not feel nearly as optimistic 
about our chances if none of our boys 
could hit a 20-foot jump shot. We know 
our chances of hitting from 15-20 feet 
are not as good as they are from much 
nearer the basket, but we also know 
that the defense will have a much 
harder time keeping us from getting 
these shots. 

In my short two years in the S.E.C., 
the toughest offensive move we have 
encountered was the pick and roll that 
Coach Cliff Wells uses at Tulane. With 
a forward in possession of the ball 
deep in the corner, the post man picks 
the forwards defensive man off of the 
jump shooter to give him the good 
shot from 18 feet out. However, if 
you switch to check the jump shot, the 
post man rolls under for an easy lay- 
up as shown in Diagram Number 2. 

Without fine jump shooters this ma- 
neuver would be ineffective. 

Yes, Jim Ashmore has departed, but 
it is a consoling sight to see every 
member of the Maroon varsity and 
freshman squads jumping and pump- 
ing from all over the court. 

Until something better comes along 
we are going to emphasize jump shoot- 
ing to the limit. 





TRAINING 


(Continued from page 25) 


amusing incident of the trainer who 
burst into the medical room between 
halves of a game, to find a gladiator 
stretched out on the table with one shoe 
and sock off. Having a nostalgic han- 
kering to throw a figure eight over a 
sprain, proceed with the well known 
inch and a half. The patient let out a 
groan and screeched “For the lova 
mike, leave me alone. I got appendi- 
citis.” 

Paralleling the changes in the edu- 
cation and status of the trainer, his 
workship has had a corresponding up 
sweep. Gone is the cubby hole under 
the stairs, with equipment limited to 
a bottle of iodine and a stretcher. In 
its place are beautiful well appointed 
rooms with good music, a wide choice 
of magazines, sandwiches, a magnifi- 
cent view and in some places the ru- 
mor goes, beautiful girls. How can an 
athlete help but recover. 

And now, kind readers, it is nothing 
at all to pick up a sport sheet and see 
where Coach M. O. Cheesegrater as- 
serts his trainer is one of the most im- 
portant men on his staff. Praise go to 
whom all blessings flow, and let the 
good work continue. Even sports writ- 
ers are breaking down right and left 
and giving these un-sung heroes a par- 
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agraph or two. They are ten years late, 
but do not stop the second guessers 
now. It is doubtful if a trainer has 
ever fractured his arm from patting 
himself on the back. You will find 
him hand and glove with the school 
doctor. He even counts to ten before 
he diagnoses. You will find him faith- 
ful to the profession, loyal to the 
school, the boys, the team, but still 
decidedly underpaid. 





CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 
(Continued from page 11) 


This makes every man on the floor a 
scorer and play maker. 

This year St. Michael’s will again 
participate in the Quantico Marine 
Tournament and will stage for the first 
time its own invitational tournament 
in Burlington, Vermont during the 
Christmas vacation. 

Despite its success, basketball at St. 
Michael’s does not yet enjoy the lux- 
ury of its own fieldhouse. The team 
practices in a small gym in College 
Hall, a classroom building. Home 
games are played at nearby Burling- 
ton in the Memorial Auditorium which 
holds 3,300. 

With a strong freshman squad last 





HANK GRETKOWSKI 
1956-57 Sophomore Sensation 


year and returning veterans like Hank 
Gretkowski, 6’ 5” forward, who scored 
405 points as a sophomore, St. Mi- 
chael’s expects to put another winner 
on the court. 
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ATLANTIC COAST 


THE DUKE BALL CLUB which tackles 
Oklahoma in the Orange Bowl on New 
Year’s Day is a highly capable aggre- 
gation despite the fact it lost two 
games and was tied in two others dur- 
ing the regular campaign. It leaped in- 
to a 13-0 lead and then bowed to North 
Carolina, 21-13. The Blue Devils 
grabbed a 14-0 advantage against 
North Carolina State and then had to 
be content with a 14-14 tie. When it 
was tied by Navy, 6-all, the Blue Dev- 
ils fumbled five times. 

Potentially, it’s capable of standing 
up and swapping punches with any 
team in the country. Coach Bill Mur- 
ray has a flock of hard-running ball 
carriers operating behind a rugged 
forward wall which averages 207 
pounds per man. Tackle Tom Topping 
spearheads the line talent, being ably 
assisted by guard Roy Hord and cen- 
ter Wade Byrd, to name a few of the 
standouts. Halfbacks George Dutrow 
and Wray Carlton and fullback Harold 
McElhaney are the backfield standouts. 


This marks Duke’s fifth appearance 
in a post-season bowl game and the 
Blue Devils are 2-2 for these visits. 
The unbeaten, untied and unscored up- 
on 1938 Iron Dukes lost to Southern 
California, 7-3, in the Rose Bowl, and 
the 1941 Duke squad bowed to Ore- 
gon State, 20-16, in the transplanted 
Rose Bowl game played at Durham, 
N. C. The 1944 Blue Devils defeated 
Alabama, 29-16, in the Sugar Bowl 
and the 1954 Duke team routed Ne- 
braska, 34-7, in the Orange Bowl. 

With the Atlantic Coast Conference 
losing its Orange Bowl tieup with the 
Big Eight Conference after the Duke- 
Oklahoma game, some of the schools 
are pleased over the prospects of mem- 
bers being able to go to more than 
one bowl in the future. The general 
feeling is that the ACC will have 
more than one team of bow! calibre. 
The Orange Bowl pact prevented more 
than one loop team playing in a bowl 
game on New Year’s Day. 








HOLIDAY TOURNAMENTS 


FOOTBALL INTEREST around the ACC 
is picking up momentum. North Caro- 
lina’s upset of Duke was a shot in the 
arm for the gridiron sport since the 
Tarheels had lost seven in a row to the 
Blue Devils. Although the game was 
televised regionally, a crowd of 40,000 
was on hand despite 24 hours of 
steady rainfall right up to noon the 
day of the game. It was the largest 
crowd for the series since 1951, indi- 
cating renewed interest in the rivalry 
between these two institutions located 
only eight miles apart. 

* * * 


AFTER SOUTH CAROLINA increased 
the seating capacity of its stadium to 
42,000 this year, Clemson has revealed 
plans for enlarging its football stadi- 
um to 38,000 permanent seats by next 
September. All of these seats will be 
on the sidelines with each end zone 
open for additional bleacher seats 
which could run the overall seating ca- 
pacity to 45,000 or 50,000 if the de- 
mand arises. Authorization for the en- 
largement of the stadium came in a 
measure which passed the last General 
Assembly. It allowed Clemson and 
South Carolina to borrow up _ to 
$300,000 each on a bond issue which is 
being retired by a 25-cent fee added 
to each ticket. 

Charlie Parker, wrestling coach at 
Davidson College, has been named to 
the wrestling committee for the ’59 
Pan-American Games and the ’60 
Olympics. Chairman of the Southern 
Conference wrestling committee, Park- 
er is serving his second term on the 
NCAA rules committee on the mat 
sport. Did you hear the one about the 
football coach who said his team was 
so slow, it’d be December before the 
boys caught the Asian flu? 

AFTER INAUGURATING a regional foot- 
ball television network which aired 
four conference games this past sea- 
son, the Atlantic Coast Conference has 
an l1l-game regional basketball tele- 
cast schedule on Saturday afternoons 
during the hardwood campaign. 

Some of the most important games 
of the season feature the card an- 
nounced by Commissioner Jim Weaver 
of Greensboro, N. C. It opened with a 
home appearance by North Carolina’s 
defending NCAA champions against 
Clemson, Dec. 7, and was followed 
up by South Carolina’s appearance at 
North Carolina, Dec. 14. This game 
matched last year’s finalists in the 
ACC cage tournament. 


The rest of the schedule follows: 
Jan. 4 — Virginia at South Carolina, 
Jan. 11 — N. C. State at Duke, Jan. 18 
— North Carolina at Clemson, Jan. 
25 — Citadel at Clemson, Feb. 1 — 
Maryland at Navy, Feb. 8 — Duke at 
North Carolina, Feb. 15 — Maryland 
at N. C. State, Feb. 22 — Wake Forest 
at South Carolina and March 1 — 
South Carolina at Maryland. 

All of the games were originally 
scheduled at night. But each will be 
played at 2 p.m. on Saturdays. The 
football TV network carried four 
games and conference officials were 
pleased with the experiment. If the 
regional basketball telecasts prove suc- 
cessful they are expected to be con- 
tinued along with the football pro- 
gram. 

ACC cage teams spend the Christ- 
mas holiday season playing in tourna- 
ments to sharpen their attacks for the 
more important conference games in 
January and February. North Carolina 
was booked in the Kentucky Invitation- 
al, Dec. 20-21. Coach Frank McGuire 
met Minnesota in the first round and 
Kentucky took on West Virginia, de- 
fending Southern Conference cham- 
pion. 

Wake Forest was unable to defend 
the title it won the last two years in 
the third annual Carrousel tournament 
at Charlotte, N. C. Clemson represent- 
ed the ACC, while Davidson was the 
lone Southern Conference entry. First 
round pairings in the three-day event 
starting Dec. 19 saw Tennessee play 
Bucknell, Alabama meet Clemson, Da- 
vidson take on Louisiana Tech and La- 
Fayette tackle Louisiana State. 


The ninth edition of the rich Dixie 
Classic at Raleigh, N. C., scheduled to 
open Dec. 26, feature these first day 
openers: Duquesne vs. Wake Forest at 
2 p.m., Northwestern vs. North Caro- 
lina State at 4:30 p.m., St. Louis Uni- 
versity vs. North Carolina U. at 7:30 
p.m. and Seton Hall vs. Duke at 9:30 
p.m. North Carolina swept top honors 
last year and went on to capture the 
national championship. Duke has won 
one Dixie Classic and North Carolina 
State emerged victorious six times. 

North Carolina suffered a_ terrific 
blow before the basketball season got 
under way when it lost Joe Quigg for 
the entire campaign. Quigg, six-foot- 
nine pivotman, suffered a broken knee- 
cap in a intra-squad scrimmage. He 
was one of four holdover regulars 


(Continued on page 29) 
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THE EAST 


As ONE EXPERT has put it — the East 
is loaded with basketball talent, this 
year, as for many years. But it can’t 
keep it. The talent, for one reason or 
another, insists on wandering away to 
other bailiwicks and that’s why per- 
haps the Metropolitan area, at least, 
has come on lean days. 

Lest our Eastern subscribers grow 
unduly alarmed it should be reported, 
however, that what’s left in this old 
hotbed of basketball can add up to 
some pretty good teams in New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic states 
this upcoming season of ’57-’58 and if 
the choice had to be made at this mo- 
ment as to probable No. 1, the choice 
would have to be Temple. The Owls 
should also rank high nationally. 

Temple finished third in the Nation- 
al Invitation at Madison Square Gar- 
den and it will have returning all of 
the men who played in that one plus a 
big boy — Tink Van Horne, 6-8. Height 
was what the Owls lacked a year ago 
and with Van Horne, who broke his 
arm before the season started and who 
didn’t get into action at all, they are 
going to be awfully, awfully tough. 

In addition, Guy Rodgers, the little 
playmaker who was an all-America 
last year and who is probably the best 


BASKETBALL PREVIEW 


player, inch for inch, in the country 
this year, is back, along with Jay Nor- 
man and Mel Brodsky. The Owls 
should fly. In the Philadelphia area, 
two other teams are likely to make a 
good bid. LaSalle, a power when Tom 
Gola was operating, seems likely to 
stage a renaissance and Villanova is 
making threatening gestures, too. 

Perhaps most of the power in the 
Middle Atlantic States will be concen- 
trated in the Philadelphia area, but 
the Metropolitan district of New York 
will have some class, too. New York 
University, for several years now not 
exactly a powerhouse, could be on the 
way back. The Violets — they now 
have a new cognomen, the “Violet 
Vikings” — still have Cal Ramsey, the 
best sophomore in the district a year 
ago, and he will be joined by two new 
sophomores, 6-6 Tom Sanders and 5-8 
Russ Cunningham, a fine playmaker. 

Seton Hall and St. Peter’s, both in 
New Jersey, also should make a dent, 
as should Fordham. Matter of fact the 
teeming Metropolitan area should 
teem, too, with some pretty good bas- 
ketball teams. 

In upstate New York, Canisius, St. 
Bonaventure and Niagara have it. In 
New England, the perennial powers, 
Connecticut in the Yankee Conference 
and Holy Cross among the independ- 
ents, loom again as the nabobs. Among 
the smaller colleges, young Brandeis 
will have a veteran outfit. 

Getting down to the Ivy League, the 
choice should be Yale, the defending 
champion, which has lost only one im- 
portant member of the title unit. That 





ATLANTIC COAST — (Continued from page 28) 


from last years’ titular squad. In fact, 
it was Quigg who converted two free 
throws near the end of the third over- 
time to bring North Carolina its one- 
point victory over Kansas in the cham- 
pionship game at Kansas City last 
March. 

“The loss of Quigg killed our title 
hopes,” declared Frank McGuire. “You 
can’t lose a 6-9 senior like Quigg and 
not feel his loss severely. I honestly be- 
lieve he would have been an All 
American. He had reached his poten- 
tial. I think his loss will knock us out 
of contention for the national title.” 
Quigg, 210-pounder from Levittown, 
N. Y., took a spill under the basket 
and hit on his knee. 

Don Hipps, former member of the 
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varsity football coaching staff, re- 
turned to the bench and tutored the 
Wake Forest College freshman grid- 
ders this fall. Hipps also serves as 
head wrestling coach. Kenneth Bry- 
ant, former coach at Anderson (S. C.) 
High School, is the new freshman bas- 
ketball coach at Wake Forest, having 
succeeded Al DePorter, who moved up 
to the varsity when Horace (Bones) 
McKinney succeeded Murray Greason, 
who is now assistant athletic director. 
Duke and North Carolina play Notre 
Dame at South Bend, Ind., in 1958... 
Illinois and Baylor visit the Duke cam- 
pus. North Carolina goes to the West 
Coast to take on Southern California’s 
Trojans in ’58. 


would be Ed Robinson, a great re- 
bounder and the spark of the team. 
But the Elis still have Johnny Lee and 
Larry Downs, their scoring twins, and 
Lee should be one of the top players 
in the country. 

Still, several of the league’s coaches 
believe it will be Princeton that will 
make the big run for the title. The 
Tigers still have the Belz twins, Carl 
and Herman, Dave Fulcomer, Fred 
Perkins and Art Klein, a dashing and 
aggressive floor man. 

General consensus is. that Princeton, 
Yale, Dartmouth and Brown will be in 
the first division of the league race, 
with Columbia, Penn, Cornell and Har- 
vard in the second, although not nec- 
essarily in that order. 

Although the season started on Dec. 
1, as it did nationally, things in the 
East won’t really get hot until the 
Dec. 28-30 Holiday Festival tourna- 
ment of the Eastern College Athletic 
Conference. Eight teams are entered 
in the sixth annual event — California, 
Dayton and Seattle being the “visitors” 
and Manhattan, Connecticut, N.Y.U., 
Pitt and Temple as the “host” or 
E.C.A.C. member teams. 

Manhattan won the competition last 
year, but chances are the Jaspers won’t 
repeat. Temple is the choice. 

* é * 

LEFTOVERS FROM FOOTBALL — 
For the first time since 1953, Trinity 
College, of Hartford, Conn., will play 
eight games next year, Denison and Al- 
fred being the new teams while Bow- 
doin has been dropped .. . Big to-do at 
Penn over Steve Sebo and the Penn 
record (six straight defeats before a 
victory) and although segments of the 
alumni and undergraduate bodies are 
presumably up in arms, chances are 
that Sebo will remain at Penn .. . His 
contract still has two years to run... 
Alumni of Union College (Schenectady, 
N. Y.) recently presented their depart- 
ing coach, Sam Hammerstrom, with an 
award, which isn’t unusual most of the 
time but in this case it is .. . Hammer- 
strom has been forced to move to 
Phoenix, Ariz., because of the ill health 
of his child . . . He’s been at Union for 
eight years and in no one of those 
years has his team won more than 
half its games .. . In fact his over-all 
record is 26 won, 34 lost and 2 ties... 
But Union’s alumni presented to Ham- 
merstrom a scroll which read: “In ap- 
preciation of his devoted services to 
Union College” ... Not all alumni 
remain sophomores. 
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MID-WEST 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We welcome into 
our family of regional columnists Bert 
Bertine who replaces Bob Russell. Bob 
has accepted the position of Public Re- 
lations Director of the Professional 
Golfers Association of America and 
will edit the PGA magazine. In his 
new position Bob will reside in Dune- 
din, Florida. He carries into his new 
office a rich background, great talent 
and our very best wishes. 

We are indeed fortunate to bring to 
this page a replacement with the quali- 
fications of Bert Bertine. Bert attend- 
ed Englewood in Chicago and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He wrote Prep news 
for the Old Chicago Post in 1930-31. 
He went with the Courier in 1934 when 
he was a senior at Illinois and became 
Sports editor in 1936. Bert was Public 
Relations Officer in the Air Force 1941- 
46, serving in Texas, Oklahoma, India 
and China. 

His daily column “Bert’s I-Views” in 
the Champaign-Urbana Courier is 
widely read throughout the Midwest. 
He is in close touch with sports activi- 
ties in the big 10 and covers meetings 
and events throughout the Midwest. 

Thus we maintain our policy of 
bringing to our staff only columnists 
who can give interesting and authori- 
tative coverage of their regions. So 
with justified pride we say: “Readers, 
here is Bert — Bert, here are your 
readers.” 

<> 

ANOTHER DOWN-TO-THE-WIRE RACE is 
forecast in the Big Ten basketball race 
which opens Jan. 4 and concludes Mar. 
8. Conference quintets began their 
warmup schedules the first week of 
December and it was apparent the 
1958 campaign will be as hotly-con- 
tested as the 1957 derby which ended 
with Indiana and Michigan State as 
co-champions. 

General picture of Big Ten basket- 
ball is that three of 1957’s four top 
teams — the co-champions and Ohio 
State — will be as strong or stronger, 





BASKETBALL OUTLOOK 


and that at least five other teams will 
have improved. Only Illinois and Pur- 
due may not match their 1957 capa- 
bilities. 

Some idea of the loop’s strength is 
gleaned from the fact seven of the top 
nine scorers of last season are back. 
Champion Archie Dees, 6-8 hooker 
from Indiana, tops the list which in- 
cludes 6-7 Frank Howard, Ohio State; 
George Kline, Minnesota; Don Ohl, II- 
linois; 6-9 Joe Ruklick, Northwestern; 
Larry Hedden, Michigan State, and 
Bob Litzow, Wisconsin. 

Graduation didn’t seriously disturb 
the co-champions, or Ohio State which 
appeared headed for at least a share 
of the ’57 laurels until stunned on its 
own floor by Illinois. 

For example, Coach Fordy Ander- 
son at MSU retained three key men on 
the Spartan five which reached the 
NCAA semi-finals. They are jumping- 
jack John Green, 6-5 center who can 
outjump any taller man in the league, 
Hedden, the top scorer; and All-Big 
Ten guard Jack Quiggle. Anderson al- 
so has three other lettermen besides a 
crop of highly promising sophomores. 

At Inprana veteran Branch Mc- 
Cracken has so many tall, good new 
centers he’s shifted the 6-8 Dees to for- 
ward. Likely regular pivotman will be 
6-8 Frank Radovich. They’re support- 
ed by a pleasing blend of lettermen 
and sophs. 

OuIo STATE lost only one starter by 
graduation, will boast a front line av- 
eraging nearly 6-7 and had one of its 
top freshman squads in recent history. 

Big front lines will be the order 
of the season except at Illinois, which 
lost 6-8 George BonSalle and 6-6 Harv 
Schmidt, and Purdue, which lost its 
great defensive and rebounding cen- 
ter, 6-6 Lamar Lundy. The [Illini 
boasts one of their best sophomore 
crops since the war, but all are for- 
wards and guards. They have no one 
taller than 6-5. Purdue has some tall 
ones on hand but whether they can 
make the starting lineup remains to 
be seen. 

NORTHWESTERN was the enigma of 
the Big Ten last season. Loaded with 
talent, the Wildcats still finished last. 
Under new coach Bill Rohr much bet- 
ter things are expected at Evanston 
this winter. 

Second division Iowa, boasting im- 
portant new height, and Wisconsin, en- 
dowed with five rangy sophomores 
whom Coach Bud Foster, dean of con- 


ference cage mentors, likes, figure on 
moving upward. So does Michigan 
with most of its starters back al- 
though Ron Kramer will be missed at 
center. 

Minnesora, tied for third last year 
with Ohio State, feels it has the an- 
swer to the height problem which has 
plagued the Gophers the last few sea- 
sons in 6-7 Ron Johnson, a newcomer. 

Last year’s championship tie was 
the first in 20 years in the Big Ten, 
and it was the first time in 31 years 
the champion had lost as many as four 
games. From the looks of things it 
could happen again in 1958. 


* * * 


ON THE MIDWEST INDEPENDENT front 
Notre Dame, a strong finisher last sea- 
son, Marquette, Detroit and Dayton all 
figure for good years. 

Picked as favorites in the Midwest’s 
smaller conferences are Wittenberg 
and Capital in the Ohio Conference, 
Wheaton — for a third straight year 
— in the C.C.I, Coe and Monmouth 
in the Midwest C.A.C., Western II- 
linois in the IIA.C., DePauw by a 
shade in the Indiana C.C. and Miami 
in the Mid-American. In most instances 
these are defending champions which 
have retained most of their personnel. 

Woodrow W. Hayes, better known 
as Ohio State’s “Woody” Hayes, has 
joined august company. 

When his powerful Buckeyes defeat- 
ed Michigan to end an unbeaten Big 
Ten season he became only the fifth 
coach in the 67-year history of the 
Western Conference to produce three 
undefeated champions. 

His predecessors are giants of the 
coaching past: Bob Zuppke of Illinois, 
Bernie Bierman of Minnesota, J. W. 
Wilce of Ohio State and Fielding Yost 
of Michigan. 

What’s more, Hayes has accomplished 
more than any of his distinguished 
colleagues for his 1954 and 1957 teams 
are the only ones to ever post unbeaten 
championships in seven-game _ sched- 
ules. 

Ohio State’s dominance of Big Ten 
football is no longer questioned. The 
Buckeyes, as they head for their third 
Rose Bowl engagement with Oregon, 
own a dazzling four-year league rec- 
ord of 24 victories in 26 games. Even 
the Michigan powerhouses of the mid 
1940s, the Minnesota juggernauts of the 
mid 1930s, the Illinois greats of the 
late 1920s and the top Chicago teams 

(Continued on page 35) 
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SOUTHEAST 


SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE FOOT- 
BALL, as I write this, has just completed 
one of its finest seasons. 

That includes the box office .. . at- 
tendance was “up” about 10 per cent 
despite weather conditions that were 
much worse than in recent years. . 
abnormal rainfall forced teams to play 
on slippery fields, much more fre- 
quently than in the past. 

The SEC had a 19-9-2 record against 
all outsiders, a 2-5-1 record against the 
Southwest Conference, an 0-3-0 record 
against Atlantic Coast Conference 
teams. 

SEC teams will have a chance to 
polish up that drab showing against 
the Southwest come New Year’s Day 
. . . Mississippi, the No. 2 team in our 
own backyard, who lost only to Ar- 
kansas all season, plays a _ colorful 
sophomore-studded Texas team... 
that figures to be an offensive show 
all the way. 

Tennessee, fifth-ranked in the SEC 
with a 4-3-0, won a berth against Tex- 
as A. and M., twice-defeated by 17-6 
and 9-7 in its own league. The Vols 
got the nod, of course, because top- 
rated Auburn and Florida, tied with 
Miss. State, are on probation for 
NCAA violations. 


Most UNUSUAL, to this observer at 
least, was an oddity concerning kick- 
off coverage the past season. 

On three different occasions the 
kicking team covered the ball on the 
kickoff . . . and in two of them the in- 
cident had a direct bearing on the out- 
come. 

Tennessee failed to field the open- 
ing kickoff against Maryland . . . the 
Terps fell on the ball at the Tennessee 
19 and fired away for a first down. 
The Vols held inside the 10 and then 
took charge of that game. Weeks later 
Alabama failed in a similar situation, 
Tech recovered its own kickoff and set 
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FOOTBALL WRAP-UP 


the stage for a field goal that won the 
game, 10-7. 

In the finale at Knoxville, a Ten- 
nessee kickoff was held back by a 
wintry 25-mile-an-hour wind. This 
caused the receiver to misjudge it. 
Tom Bronson of Tennessee grabbed 
the ball and the Vols moved quickly 
to the deciding touchdown against 
Vanderbilt. 


AvuBurN, of course, is the toast of 
the South — the only major undefeat- 
ed, untied team in the nation and rich- 
ly deserving of the label as No. 1 
team. 

The Plainsmen have not had a per- 
fect season since 1916. This title season, 
Auburn’s first in SEC play, climaxed 
Coach Ralph Jordan’s bitter uphill 
fight against perennial leaders and 
neighbors, Ole Miss, Alabama, Geor- 
gia Tech and Tennessee. 

Along the way the Plainsmen were 
thrown in the NCAA jailhouse for 
getting too eager in the recruiting 
field; nevertheless, the staff dug in 
and fought harder than ever to move 
to the top. 

If I had a vote — only members of 
the American Football Coaches Asso- 
ciation can vote — I’d have to cast it 
for Coach Jordan as the Scripps-How- 
ard Coach-of-the-Year, an honor that 
one year ago went to Tennessee’s Bow- 
den Wyatt. 


Auburn had multiple problems as 
the 1957 season began ... a big psy- 
chological barrier loomed in the first 
game, a trip to Knoxville to play the 
team that had humiliated the Tigers 
in 1956, 35-7. . . the only experienced 
quarterback had already been dis- 
missed from school . . . there were 
rumors that the NCAA was investigat- 
ing the recruiting of a freshman on 
the Auburn campus... and one of 
his senior stars had serious personal 
problems — these were some of the 
things Jordan had to contend with as 
the 1957 season began. 

The tip-off that Auburn meant busi- 
ness came early in the game with Ten- 
nessee . . . the Vols blocked a kick 
and had a great scoring opportunity. 
Auburn dug in right there and re- 
fused to budge . . . this stand, in my 
mind, won the Tennessee game, 7-0, 


and got the Plainsmen off winging to- 
ward that perfect season .. . it is one 
of the finest defensive teams in 
many years, yielding only four touch- 
downs as against Auburn’s 208 points. 


JOHN VAUGHT, whose Rebels went 
undefeated (once-tied) in SEC play 
for the third time in six years, moved 
to the head of the class, percentage- 
wise. 

Vaught’s 11 Rebel teams have a 46- 
17-5 record, which figures out to a per- 
centage of .730. Ole Miss has lost only 
four of its last 35 SEC games. 

Coach Wyatt, in three Tennessee 
seasons, has a 13-5-1 mark, a percent- 
age of .722. 

Coach Dodd of Georgia Tech ranks 
third for his 13 campaigns. He has 
won 60, lost 21, tied 3, a mark of .705. 
The 1957 Jackets, very green and un- 
developed in the backfield, had the 
defense but lacked the offense. The 
four defeats constituted a new high in 
Dodd’s regime at Tech. 


Spotting a few superlatives as we 
move into basketball... 

SEC COACH-OF-THE-YEAR — Jordan 
of Auburn. 

Most IMPROVED TEAM — Paul Dietzel’s 
LSU gang. 

MOST SURPRISING RECORD — Kentucky’s 
1-7-0. 

PLAYER-OF-THE-YEAR — Lou Michaels 
of Kentucky. 

BEST QUARTERBACK — Ray Brown of 
Mississippi. 

BEST POWER RUNNER — Jim Taylor 
of LSU. 

BEST OUTSIDE RUNNER — Phil King of 
Vanderbilt. 

Brest END — Jim Phillips of Auburn. 

BEST LINEMEN — Michaels of Ken- 
tucky. 

BEST PASSER — Fred Braselton of Ga. 
Tech. 

BEST RECEIVER — Jimmy Orr of Geor- 
gia. 


BEST PUNTER — Bobby Gordon of 
Tennessee. 
BEST DEFENSIVE BACK — Tom Bron- 
son of Tennessee. 
BEST SOPHOMORE — Jackie Burkett 
of Auburn. 
31 
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MISSOURI VALLEY 


IT WOULDN’T BE at all surprising to 
see a national basketball champion 
emerge from the Big Eight or Missouri 
Valley Conference this season. 

Specifically, this could be either 
Kansas or Bradley. 

The Jayhawks have All-America 
Wilt (The Dipper) Chamberlain re- 
turning for his junior year after lead- 
ing Coach Dick Harp’s team to a 24-3 
record in 1956-57 and a runner-up spot 
in the N.C.A.A. tournament. The 
Braves of Coach Chuck Orsborn have 
the entire starting lineup and practical- 
ly all of their reserves returning from 
last season’s National Invitation Tour- 
nament champions. 

Still, both teams will have quite a 
battle. Kansas State, coached by Tex 
Winter, has 10 returning lettermen that 
include the best one-two punch in the 
Big Eight — 6-9 Jack Parr and 6-8 
Bob Boozer. Parr and Boozer, a pair 
of All-Big Seven aces last season, 
along with returning starters Roy De- 
Witz and Don Matuszak and 6-8 rookie 
Wally Frank give K-State one of the 
most formidable units in the midwest. 
Defending Missouri Valley champion 
St. Louis University and Cincinnati, 
playing its first season in the confer- 
ence, could give powerful Bradley 
quite a battle. 

Here’s the way the two conferences 
finished last season: 


Big Seven Conference 


Conference Games All Games 
School wv. & Pet. W. &. Pet. 
Kansas 1 916 24 3 .888 
Kansas State 8 4 667 15 8 652 
Iowa State 6 6 6500 16 7 695 
Colorado 5 7 #jAl6 14 9 .609 
Nebraska 5 7 416 11 #12 478 
Missouri + 8 333 10 13 ~~ .434 
Oklahoma S 8 .333 8 15 S47 


Missouri Valley Conference 


Conference Games All Games 
School Ww. L. Pet. W. LL. Pet. 
St. Louis 12 2 857 19 9 678 
Bradley 9 5 643 22 7 .758 
Oklahoma A&M 8 6 S71 17 9 .654 
Wichita 8 6 S71 15 11 576 
Houston 5 9 .357 10 16 = .384 
Detroit 5 ma lh se ee 
Tulsa 5 9 357 8 17 .320 
Drake 4 10 .286 8 16 .333 





BASKETBALL PREVIEW 


Here’s the way they rate this season: 


Big Eight Missouri Valley 
Kansas Bradley 
Kansas State St. Louis 

Iowa State Wichita 
Oklahoma Cincinnati 
Nebraska Drake 
Colorado Tulsa 

Missouri Houston 


*Oklahoma State North Texas State 


*Not eligible for title. 


Kansas lost Gene Elston, Maurice 
King and John Parker, three full-time 
regulars who were 2-3-5, respectively, 
in individual scoring behind the 800- 
point, 29.6 average, of Chamberlain. 
The other starter returning is Ron Lo- 
neski, brawny 6-4% forward. Other 
lettermen on the squad that will be 
most helpful are 6-5 Monte Johnson, 
6-4 Gary Thompson, 6-3 John Cleland, 
Bob Billings and Lynn Kindred. Al 
Donaghue and Jim Hoffman, a pair of 
6-4 sophs, could work their way into 
the starting lineup. 

The only lettermen lost at K-State 
was 5-10 Eddie Wallace, a _ starting 
guard, and reserve Jack (6-0) Kiddoo. 
Among the returnees who saw some 
starting action are 6-3 Hayden Abbett 
and 6-4 Larry Fisher. Other squad- 
men returning are Dean Plagge, 6-3 
senior; 6-3 Bob Merten, 6-1 Don Rich- 
ards and 6-0 Jim Holwerda. Steve 
Douglas, Sonny Ballard, Glen Long 
and Bob Graham are the other sopho- 
mores beside Frank that Winter can 
call on. 


Coach Bill Strannigan has eight let- 
termen returning at Iowa State, which 
lost All-America Gary Thompson. The 
Cyclones could give both the Jayhawks 
and Wildcats something to shudder 
over despite the loss of Thompson and 
Chuck Vogt, the school’s most prolific 
scoring forward. Don (6-8) Medsker 
will take over Vogt’s old spot and 
John (6-7) Krochesti will be at center 
with lettermen Al Lowery, Dick Far- 
well, John Crawford, Ron Baukol, 
Lyle Frahm and Gary Davis fighting 
for starting spots. Sophomores Dale 
Johnson, Larry Fie and Doug Meyer 
can be counted on. 

OKLAHOMA lost only two lettermen, 
Ed Abbey and Dick Anderson, and 
they were both reserves. Coach Doyle 
Parrack’s returning vets are 6-6% Joe 
King and 6-6 Don Schwall, Gene Hud- 
son, Bob Stoermer, Joe Jones, Bill Ash- 


craft, Max Clairborne, Larry Ivan, Art 
Kell, Bruce Medley and Monte Simp- 
son. Stoermer is the tallest at 6-8. 
Dennis Price, Roger Potts and Bill 
Hammond are Parrack’s ace sophs. 


NEBRASKA still lacks that extra-big 
man, according to Coach Jerry Bush, 
but he expects to be improved in both 
depth and experience. Sophomore 6-7 
Bob Mayo and Al Graves, 6-9, will 
add altitude to the Huskers’ roster. 
Graves didn’t play last year. Four of 
the Husker top hands from a year ago, 
6-4 Don Smidt, 5-9 Jim Kubacki, 5-10 
Gary Reimers and 6-2 Lyle Nannen 
are back, while Terry Howard, who is 
6-7, gives the Huskers stature. 


Six lettermen — Walt Bradley, Leo 
Hayward, Dave Michaelsen, Jin Jo- 
chems, Don Walker and Gerry Schroe- 
der — return to Coach Sox Walseth at 
Colorado. Lost were top scorers Dave 
Mowbray, Bob Helzer, Dick Nicholson 
and Jim Cadle. Bill (6-9) Wrage is one 
of the sophomores that might help. 


Coach Wilbur (Sparky) Stalcup will 
have seven lettermen, including 6-5 
Al Abram. Roger Egelhoff, Glenn For- 
ristall, Mike Kirksey, Jon Paden, John 
Stephens and Sonny Siebert. Lionel 
Smith, who led Mizzou with a 21-point 
average last season, is gone. Top sophs 
are 6-6 Cliff Talley, Tom Field and 
Jerry Kirksey. 


OKLAHOMA STATE, coached by Hank 
Iba, has 10 of 13 lettermen returning. 
Iba, in his 24th year at the school and 
28th as a college coach, enters the sea- 
son with an overall record of 594 vic- 
tories against 174 losses. Back in 
orange suits are Jerry Adair, Roy Car- 
berry, Arlen Clark, Joe Crutchfield, 
Larry Duetschendorf, Chuck Faulkner, 
Jim Fleming, Jerry Hale, Henry Kem- 
ple and Eddie Sutton. New men who 
bring height are 6-5 Bill Clarahan, 6-8 
Jim Nichols and 6-6 Dennis Walker. 
The Cowpokes are not eligible for Big 
Eight competition this season. 


Coach Orsborn’s 13 lettermen at 
Bradley are 6-7 Barney Cable, 6-2 Bob- 
by Joe Mason, 6-1 John Myers, 6-5 
Joe Billy McDade, 6-3 Dick Dhabalt, 
6-3 Gene Morse, 6-5 Shellie McMillon, 
6-0 Curley Johnson, 6-1 Wes Mason, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


THEY'RE STILL TALKING about the 
sensational passing of Lee Grosscup 
and the fired up performance of the 
University of Utah against Army last 
month. In fact as this column is be- 
ing pounded out Grosscup is very 
much in the running for all-America 
honors. And it never would have hap- 
pened had not Cactus Jack Curtice en- 
ticed Red Blaik to allow the Utes a 
spot on the Army grid slate. By way 
of review all Grosscup, who came to 
the Utes from Santa Monica junior 
college, did was connect for 14 aerials 
good enough for 316 yards to keep the 
Utes in the thick of the battle all the 
way and to keep the Cadets on the 
edges of their seats all afternoon. To 
show the amazing accuracy of this 
boy Grosscup, consider the last play 
of the game. With the clock showing 
only one second left and with every- 
one on the field, in the stands and lis- 
tening across the country knowing for 
sure it was to be a pass, Grosscup 
faded, picked his receiver and placed 
the ball neatly in his hands for the 
final TD. 

With Grosscup’s superlative passing 
the Utes have practically wrapped up 
the national title in passing and with 
a break or two Grosscup has an out- 
side chance of setting a new NCAA 
passing mark. Grosscup’s chief target, 
Stuart Vaughan, tops the nation’s re- 
ceivers and could possibly set a new 
mark in this department. 


* * * 


Talking about outstanding perform- 
ances let’s not forget the astounding 
Bill Schmalz of Western Colorado 
State. In three weeks and three games 
Schmalz made western Coloradoans 
forget all about Red Grange. Here’s 
the reason: against Idaho State he 
played briefly and caught a_ touch- 
down pass, then caught the flu. The 
next appearance he made was against 
Adams State and he scored six TD’s 
and had another called back. The fol- 
lowing week against Nevada he scored 
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three more and then against Colorado 
College he scored on runs of 17, 5 and 
54 and had another 32-yard run called 
back. In 49 carries he has scored 13 
TD’s. And to top it off Schmalz had 
to beg his way on the squad this fall. 
Not because he had never played foot- 
ball but because he has a knee injury. 


* * * 


Honors have been coming in fast for 
Coach Jack Curtice of the University 
of Utah. Since the Utes great game 
against Army, Jack has been the toast 
of the Rockies, then the NCAA ap- 
pointed him to a committee on sports 
injuries and safety. According to Cur- 
tice the committee will collect and 
process information on injuries and 
suggest preventative methods. And by 
the time this column is in print Curtice 
will have addressed the University of 
Notre Dame honor banquet. Curtice 
received the invitation from Coach 
Terry Brennan of the Irish. 


* * * 


Goop ADVICE for a successful physical 
fitness program for the youth of 
America was given to Utahns by a 
former collegiate coach and athletic 
great from the Rocky Mountain area, 
G. Ott Romney. As deputy director of 
President Eisenhower’s Council on 
Youth Fitness Romney addressed sev- 
eral groups in Salt Lake City. In addi- 
tion he found time to meet with his 
brother, Skyline Commissioner E. L. 
(Dick) Romney, and with former ath- 
letic associates. 


* * 


A sportswriter who bills himself as 
“the west’s most listened to sports- 
caster” claims the professional football 
coaches pay little if any attention to 
national collegiate football statistics. 
And he cites the case of Utah’s Stuart 
Vaughan as the leading pass catcher 
in the nation. “But no _ professional 
team would want him,” says the 
sportscaster, “because he is too small.” 
We won’t argue the point because we 
believe that the good big man is bet- 
ter than the good little man but we 
also believe that anyone who can catch 
that football as well as Vaughan does 
is still in demand. A lot of coaches we 
know would like to have sticky- 
fingered Vaughans on their clubs. 


* * * 


Watch for a greatly improved Brig- 
ham Young University grid aggrega- 
tion in 1958. Our basis for that state- 
ment is the fine group of freshman as- 
sembled at the Provo institution. The 
BYU frosh clubbed the University of 
Utah greenlings 42 to 0. Many of the 
experts say 1959 will be the champion- 
ship year for the Cougars. 

a a * 


One of the fine gentlemen of Uni- 
versity of Utah athletics has with- 
drawn from the competitive coaching 
field. Sherman (Pete) Couch, who has 
served as head track and field mentor 
for the past 10 years and as assistant 
football and assistant basketball coach 
since 1930, will devote his entire time 
to the University physical education 
work. A very capable coach, Pete has 
served the University of Utah well. He 
has stepped into the breach upon many 
occasions when illness has forced the 
head coach out of action for a few 
weeks. We remember when Pete filled 
in for Vadal Peterson, head basketball 
coach for many years, when the latter 
was hospitalized. Pete directed the 
Utes through a crucial part of the 
schedule and did an outstanding job. 
Over the years Pete was offered many 
fine athletic positions at other institu- 
tions but he preferred to remain at 
the U of U. 

Stepping in as head track and field 
coach for the Utes will be young and 
popular Marvin Hess. He is a former 
all-conference end in football, a high 
jumper in track and field and was a 
member of the national championship 
basketball team. For the past few 
years Marv has served as varsity 
wrestling coach and assistant in frosh 
football. 
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SOUTHWEST 


SoME HELP at last for the beleaguered 
prognosticators who usually fall flat 
on their faces trying to figure out the 
crazy quilt Southwest Conference grid 
picture where anybody is apt to beat 
anybody else, and usually does. ... 
what’s the secret? Just pick as SWC 
champ the team that finished last two 
seasons before! Observe: Arkansas 
was last in 1952, first in 1954. T.C.U. 
was last in 1953, first in 1955. Texas 
A. & M. was last in 1954, first in 1956. 
Rice was last in 1955, first in 1957... . 
Simple, isn’t it? And in answer to your 
obvious question, the last place team 
of 1956 was Texas. ... It might be 
noted, too, that Texas most likely will 
be tabbed the favorite for ’58 since 
they made a phenomenal rise this fall 
to finish only half-a-game back of 
champion Rice, gave the Owls their 
only league loss, and earned a Sugar 
Bowl bid to play Ole Miss with a 
sophomorish line-up. 

Only trouble with that new method 
for the handicappers is that just when 
it looks like you’ve got a system going 
to tab the SWC teams, they turn on 
you like a wounded wildcat. . . . for 
instance, last fall (1956) the experts 
made their choices and assumed they’d 
be about 50 to 100 per cent wrong, as 
usual. . . . so the race came out al- 
most exactly as they picked it, there 
was a minimum of surprises, and ev- 
ery team beat the one below it in the 
standings and lost to the ones above.... 
the boys decided the new tactics of 
ball control and prevalance of the split 
T had done away with the upsets, so 
confidently they picked ’em for 1957 
with high tones of authority. ... Bay- 
lor was chosen to win and finished last, 
while Rice rose from sixth in ’56 to 
win in ’57, and Texas came from last 
in 56 to a very close second. 

Out of all the muddle, the SWC came 
up smelling like a rose by putting a 
team in practically every New Year’s 
Day classic except the Rose Bowl — 
and it is a closed shop. . . . champion 
Rice will host Navy in the Cotton 
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FOOTBALL FLASHBACKS 


Bowl in a splendid match. . . . Texas 
got the Sugar Bowl nod to meet Ole 
Miss and strive for another Southwest 
upset of a higher ranked Southeastern 
team a la Baylor over Tennessee at 
the same stand last January 1... . the 
Texas Aggies, bumped from first in 
the nation to third in the Southwest 
Conference by two losses totalling 
THREE points in the home stretch, 
can take out their ire on single wing 
Tennessee in the Gator Bowl. 

and let’s not overlook the Orange Bowl 
where Oklahoma will make use of 
such Texas lads as Jake Sandefer, Bob 
Harrison, Bobby Boyd, Bennett Watts 
Joe Oujesky, and Byron Searcy, et al, 
in their clash with Duke. 

Speaking of mighty Oklahoma, 
there’s a good one making the rounds 
these days of the rabid OU booster 
who sidled up to a friend at a post- 
game party after that Notre Dame epi- 
sode and asked in a confidential whis- 
per, “Hey, pal, tip me off. What are you 
supposed to say when you lose?” 

All the bowl pairings involving SWC 
teams are excellent ones involving fine 
“angles.” For instance, a feature of 
the Rice-Navy game will be the direct 
conflict of the two young men general- 
ly acclaimed as the best “T” quarter- 
backs in the country in 1957 — King 
Hill of Rice versus Tom Forrestal of 
Navy. ... there will be other splendid 
players in the game quite apt to steal 
the show, but as the play callers, pass- 
ers, and handling the ball on every 
play, the men-under always are much 
in the spotlight. . . . there are many 
observers, incidentally, who _ think 
there is little, if any, drop off when 
Rice’s stellar Frank Ryan spells Hill 
at quarterback. ... the nuclear physics 
major isn’t as strong physically as Hill 
and is more prone to injury, but when 
“whole” he is one sweet quarterback 
at passing or running... . an interest- 
ing side note is that Navy fullback 
Ray “Buddy” Wellborn of Houston, 
the nation’s “back of the week” after 
his great day against Notre Dame, is 
a former Rice student. . . . he played 
with the current Owl seniors on the 
Rice frosh team in 1954 before going 
to the Academy. 


Texas returns to the Sugar Bowl for 
the first time since Bobby Layne led 


’em there after the ’47 season to larrup 
Alabama. ... Darrell Royal did a ter- 
rific job in lifting Texas from last to 
second in the SWC in one year, just 
as 57 champ Jess Neely of Rice did 
in getting his Owls from sixth to first. 

. now Royal’s eager, soph-tinged 
Longhorns must protect the SWC’s per- 
fect Sugar Bowl mark of 5-0. 


IT IS NOW OFFICIAL that Paul “Bear” 
Bryant is leaving Texas A. & M. to re- 
turn to his alma mater of Alabama as 
successor to the resigned Ears Whit- 
worth. . . . but before departing, he 
will have one final fling with his rug- 
ged Aggies against a team familiar 
with bowl action in Tennessee. .. . 
the Vols are coached by a fellow who 
set the pace for Bryant — move into 
the SWC to rally a second division 
club into a champ or contender, then 
move on to help an alma mater down 
in the dumps. . . . that, of course, 
would be Bowden Wyatt, who left Ar- 
kansas with an SWC title to return to 
his old school of Tennessee. 


With three league teams in major 
bowl games and several individual 
senior stars of other clubs in various 
post-season all-star classics, plus the 
always interesting high school play- 
offs, football continued a major topic 
in Texas in December... . but basket- 
ball is vowed and determined to grab 
some headlines in the early contests 


before the SWC league race really .» 


takes the spotlight in January... . 
most of the teams take some long trips 
in mid-December to sharpen up against 
some national powers on their home 
courts before the home area feature of 
late December, the annual Southwest 
Conference tournament at Rice Gym on 
December 26-27-28. ... all eight SWC 
teams, with Texas Tech competing for 
the first time as a full fledged mem- 
ber in a varsity sport, will play three 
games in three days in this roundball 
derby that will give the experts a good 
line on who ought to do what to whom 
when they play for keeps in January 
and February. . . . Don Suman’s Rice 
Owls are favorites on paper to make it 
a double of a grid and cage title the 
same school year, but the league is 
well balanced and the road is rocky 
in a double round robin 14-game slate. 
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MID-WEST 


(Continued from page 30) 
under A. A. Stagg early in the cen- 
tury could not match that streak. 

Not to be forgotten is that Ohio also 
set during the same period the Big 
Ten record of 17 straight wins before 
bowing to Iowa last year, 6-0. 

Ohio State does not get the national 
recognition, perhaps its due, because of 
Hayes’ avowed policy of using non- 
conference games as warmups and 
nothing more. This year the first day 
of practice he made it clear the first 
goal of the Bucks was Illinois, the 
first Big Ten opponent. 

When Texas Christian defeated Ohio 
State in the opener, 18-14, there were 
many ready to write off Hayes’ club 
which, after all, had lost some great 
horses such as Jim Parker, Frank Ell- 
wood, Jim Roseboro and Don Vicic. 
Pre-season estimates by conference 
experts granted Ohio contender’s rank 
but most estimates placed it behind 
Michigan State, Minnesota, Iowa and 
Michigan. 

The prognosticators still looked right 
when Ohio State had trouble in its 
second game, although it woke up with 
a strong second half to defeat Wash- 
ington, 35-7. The storm flags were 
blowing then but Big Ten observers 
didn’t see them far out in Seattle. 

It was in this game, Hayes says, that 
his team found itself. “In our first 
game, we were a bunch of patsies,” 
the rotund Woody asserts. 

“We were supposed to be down this 
year, but we’ve played one game at a 
time and the boys played like men. 

“That is, we started playing that 
way when Halfback Don’ Sutherin 
made that long punt return in the 
Washington game. Since then we’ve 
been a football team.” 

Sutherin’s run broke a 7-7 halftime 
score — and the Buckeyes have been 
rolling since. Perhaps inching would 
be a better description. Critics of Ohio 
claim it plays dull, uninteresting foot- 
ball. Its offense has been described as 
“four yards and a cloud of dust.” 

But who can criticize the record? 
It’s true the Buckeyes don’t pass much, 
nor do they throw a lot of fancy-dan 
offense. What they do do is pound 
away until something gives, and every- 
thing has so far. Illinois got the first 
real example in the conference kickoff 
game that the Bucks again had the 
crunching power of the 1954-55 cham- 
pions. 

Ohio State got the ball on its own 
19 with 10 minutes left in the first 
quarter. With one second left in the 
period it scored. It killed the 10 min- 
utes and the 81 yards in 24 plays. 

An amazing tribute to the efficiency 
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of the Buckeye machine was that in its 
two toughest conference tests, against 
Iowa and Michigan, it did not have the 
services of Don Clark, its All-Ameri- 
can halfback candidate halfback and 
top ground-gainer. With Clark side- 
lined by injury Hayes turned over the 
burden of ball-carrying to a spectacu- 
lar sophomore fullback, 212-pound 
Bob White. He did very nicely. 

As the Bucks prepare for their third 
invasion of Pasadena — and by the 
way they’ll be the first to make the 
trip three times under the post-war 
Rose Bowl pact — the writers on the 
Coast already are singing requiems for 
Oregon. Paul Zimmerman of the Los 
Angeles Times watched Ohio State 
beat Iowa for the title and promptly 
wired his paper Michigan’s 49-0 rec- 
ord victory in the Rose Bowl would 
be in peril come New Year’s day. 

Ohio State’s previous Rose Bowl vis- 
its resulted in a 20-7 conquest of South- 
ern California in 1955 and a 17-14 tri- 
umph over California in 1950. 

Behind Ohio in the Big Ten picture 
the year’s disappointments were Min- 
nesota, which ended a shocking eighth, 
and Michigan, which visited the sec- 
ond division for the first time in 21 
years; the year’s surprise teams were 
Wisconsin and Purdue which tied for 
fourth. 


EASTERN MICHIGAN bounced back 
strongly this year to claim LLA.C. grid 
laurels with a 6-0 record. Other con- 
ference champions were Lake Forest 
and Wheaton, which shared the C.C.I. 
with 6-1 slates; Ripon, marking a nice 
comeback, in the Midwest C.A.C.; Mi- 
ami in the Mid-American with 5-0; 
and Denison and Wittenberg who 
shared the Ohio Conference with 6-1. 

The Ohio Conference provided 1957’s 
oddest football play, a 108-yard touch- 
down in a game between Case and 
Ohio Wesleyan. 

Late in the game with Wesleyan 
owning a 34-6 lead and with its scrubs 
on the field, a field goal was attempted 
which fell short and rolled into the 
end zone. Everyone ignored the ball 
except Halfback Jim Rudge. 

Assuming the ball out of the end 
zone and thus dead, Wesleyan sent in 
a host of substitutions. Case players 
started walking toward the 20 to put 
the ball in play. All except Rudge who 
picked up the ball and slowly walked 
toward the sideline. As he got clear 
of the mob of exchanging players he 
broke into a dead run. No opponent 
even saw Rudge until he had covered 
at least 60 yards to his goal. 

Under NCAA scoring rules Rudge’s 
long gallop will have to be listed as a 
100-yard punt return. 
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MISSOURI VALLEY 


(Continued from page 32) 

6-2 Roger Dunn, 6-7 Dave Emerson 
and 5-9 Gene Herberger. Don (6-5) 
Carothers and Bob (5-10) Rousey are 
coming up from the grid squad with 
6-5 Joe Gozdziak, 6-7 Dave Moran and 
6-0 Mike Owens moving up from the 
15-0 frosh team. ’Nuff said. 

CoacH EpprE HIcKEy, in his eleventh 
season at St. Louis University and his 
twentieth as a college coach, enters 
the season with 327 victories against 
151 defeats. That record shows that a 
Hickey-coached team always is dan- 
gerous and as defending champions 
could give the Braves quite a struggle 
for the title. Hickey has two returning 
starters in Capt. Jack Mimlitz and Cal 
Burnett. His other lettermen are 6-8 
Bob Ferry and 6-4 Rich Rogers. Mim- 
litz is a senior and the other three 
juniors. Bob Burkel, a 6-8 soph, is ex- 
pected to be a starter and further help 
will come from Ron Flood, Jim Dailey, 
Tom Smith, Steve Redshaw and Don 
Hake. 

Wicuita has four starters from last 
season, including aggressive backliner 
Joe Stevens, 6-9 Everett Wessel, 6-4 
Don Woodworth and 6-2 Don Lock. Cal 
Schwartzkopf and Al Schwartzkopf al- 
so can be counted on with sophs Al 


Tate, Chuck Wilson and Larry Abbott. 

Coach George Smith has five return- 
ing lettermen in 6-1 Ron Apke, 6-9% 
Connie Dierking, 6-3 Mike Mendenhall, 
6-3 Wayne Stevens and 6-1 Bill Whit- 
ker. Dierking, Stevens and Menden- 
hall are returning regulars. Cincinnati 
is counting heavily on soph Oscar Rob- 
ertson, who broke all freshmen scor- 
ing records with a 33-point average 
last season and who was called the 
top prep cager in history of the State 
of Indiana, to make its entry in the 
conference a good one. 

At Drake, 6-4 jump-shooting Red 
Morrell again will carry the load for 
Coach John Bennington. Dan Callahan, 
Marlow Eckhoff, Bill Linke and Bob 
Hurlburt are returnees with Jim West- 
cott and Lee Bowman being the best 
of last season’s frosh. 

There are six returning lettermen 
at Tulsa, with Coach Clarence Iba 
counting on Clester Harrington, Pete 
Collier, Jack Pontious, Billy Hogue, 
Roger Wendel, Joe Qarterman, Leland 
Harms and Jim Jones to carry the ac- 
tion. A pair of 6-8 sophomores, Bobby 
Lee Goodall and Ed Scruggs will help. 

Houston has returning vets in 6-5 
Russell Boone, 6-7 Ray Patroprsty, 5-8 
Sam Sells, 6-2 Larry Byrd and 6-2 
Jack Welch. He also has a junior col- 
lege transfer in 6-8 Eddie Erickson that 





can be counted on by Coach Guy Lew- 
is. 

NortH Texas, the other first-year 
team in Valley competition, has all 
starters returning from last season’s 
team. They are Ken Hinkle, Stan Air- 
ington, Jim King, Bill Pilgrim and 
Jack Airington along with letter win- 
ners Jack Pierce and Al Oglesby. Bob 
Shropshire and Ken Ward are two 6-6 
sophs. 





At WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY in St. 
Louis, Coach Blair Gullion will have 
Stan Smith, Harvey Maack and Don 
Garrett returning. Also back are John 
Lewis, Dan Huddleston, and Lee Gintz. 
Harold Patton, John Berger and Jim 
Hascall are sophs who have shown 
promise. 





THE BIGGEST FOOTBALL STORY of the 
season was Notre Dame’s 7-0 upset 
victory over Oklahoma at Norman. 
The loss broke a string of 47 successive 
Sooner victories, a national record. 
Another national mark held by the 
Sooners, scoring in 123 consecutive 
games, occurred. As Coach Bud Wil- 
kinson has been predicting all the time 
— it was bound to happen. The Soon- 
ers will face Duke in the Orange Bowl 
Jan. 1. Houston nailed down the Mis- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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MISSOURI VALLEY 


(Continued from page 36) 


souri Valley Crown for the second 
straight year. 





Don Polkinghorn ended a brilliant 
career for Coach Carl Grey Snavely’s 
Washington University Bears by smash- 
ing seven school records and one na- 
tional mark. Polky scored 36 points 
against Washington and Lee Nov. 23 
in doing that tacked up 367 yards 
rushing for a new national mark 
among the nation’s smaller colleges. 
The Bears won that game at Lexing- 
ton, Va., 47-0. 





THE SOONERS, national grid cham- 
pions for the previous two years, 
dropped all the way to sixth in the 
Associated Press’ weekly poll after be- 
ing beaten by the Irish. Actually, the 
Sooners began having their troubles 
when they just did edge Colorado, 14- 
13, Oct. 26. Coach Dallas Ward of the 
Buffaloes complained later that an 
“unsportsmanlike crowd” at Norman 
cost “us one touchdown and possibly 
two” against Oklahoma. Of course, 
Ward added that he wasn’t claiming 
Colorado would necessarily have won 
if the crowd had been quiet. This same 
crowd displayed sportsmanship, after 
a plea from Sooner players in the 
Notre Dame game, and that’s when 
the Irish got the lone touchdown of 
the game to win. 


MissourI just missed finishing second 
in the standings when Kansas beat the 
Tigers, 9-7, on a 14-yard field goal by 
Ray Barnes in the last 49 seconds of 
play. That was the fourth straight vic- 
tory for the Jayhawks since Coach 
Chuck Mather submitted his resigna- 
tion at the Lawrence, Kan., institu- 
tion. Undoubtedly, there will be a big 
effort at Kansas to keep Chuck at his 
job. 
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QUARTERBACK GENERALSHIP 
AND STRATEGY 


by Don Fuoss 


The author is head football coach at 
East Orange High School in New Jer- 
sey. He coached at Spencer High School 
in North Carolina and Bethany Col- 
lege before going to Shepherd College 
in 1953. While at Shepherd he was 
named West Virginia “Coach of the 
Year” in 1955, when his team led 
the nation in scoring. 

His unique book shows three differ- 
ent phases to improving your coach- 
ing:.styles and nine methods of or- 
ganizing a practice schedule. It covers 
many practical phases of the game 
such as: What information should line- 
men pass on to the quarterback in the 
huddle? . . . How to select first - sec- 
ond - third - and fourth down plays... 
7 ways the score affects play selec- 
tions .. . How to employ a touchdown 
sequence with time running out... 20 
tested tactics for a strong rushing at- 
tack .. . How to throw a pass as a basic 
attack — as a supplementary weapon 
— in a balanced attack — in front of a 
loose defense . . . 4 areas to analyze 
in pass interception . . . 4 situations 
that call for a quick kick . . . 10 rules 
for knowing when to punt. 


Regular Price $4.95 


Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 





1957 High School Track & Field An- 
nual. By Dick Bank. Pp. 30. Illustrated. 
Los Altos, Calif.: Track & Field News. 
$1. (A stupendous collection of all-time 
and current best performances in high 
school track and field.) 


Whistle 
Mouthpiece 
Cover 


Eyeglass 


Holder 


Illustrated Games, Rhythms, and 
Stunts for Upper Elementary Grade 
Children. By Frank H. Geri. Pp. 304. 
Illustrated — drawings. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2.95. 
(A beautifully illustrated collection of 
recreational activities for youngsters 
between 9 and 12.) 





Sport and Dance Films. By Effietee 
Martin Payne. Pp. 125. New York City: 
Educational Film Library Assn. $1.25. 
(A descriptive catalog of selected 16- 
mm. films on sports, dance, and recrea- 
tion — with accent on those which can 
be used in girls’ physical ed — with ap- 
praisals, purchase, and rental sources.) 





Health for Modern Living. By H. F. 
Kilander. Pp. 493. Illustrated. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.; Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
(Comprehensive text stressing satis- 
factory emotional and social adjust- 
ment, maintaining and improving own 
health and cooperating in solving com- 
munity health problems, and training 
for responsibilities of family life and 
citizenship. 





Mechanics of the Pole Vault (3rd 
edition). By Dr. Richard V. Ganslen. 
Pp. 93. Illustrated — photos and draw- 
ings. $1.25. (Greatest treatise on vault- 
ing ever to see print. Contains 6,000 
words of new material and comments 
by world ranking vaulters plus many 
photo action sequences. Great for 
coaches and athletes. Order from Dick 
Ganslen, Professor of Physiology, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark.) 


Pn tae 
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Neoprene rubber. No metal 


Holds glasses from slipping. can touch 
sliding, falling off or being 
accidentally knocked off in 
any sport. 


each. 40¢ each. 


you. Washable— 
complete protection to lips 
and teeth. Locked on to stay 
Retails $1.00 on. Colors—red & white. 


Neoprene rubber tubing — 
silver-grey color—washable 
—special, easy to use, stain- 
less spring steel snap catch. 
75¢ each. 


AT ALL SPORT SHOPS OR WRITE 


SERON MFG. CO. 


Barber Bldg. 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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for Coaches, Trainers, 
Officials & Fans — 
ee 
THE WOW BOYS 
by Cyclone Covey 


Thoroughly researched, and written 
with the authentic flavor of big-time 
football, this is the dramatic factual 
account of the “Wow Boys,” the Don 
Quixotes of the gridiron who revolu- 
tionized modern-day football. 

“The Stanford football season of 
1940,” says Cyclone Covey in the In- 
troduction to his thrill-packed story 
of the Wow Boys’ golden season, “pre- 
sents the classic example of a last- 
place team taking first and finishing 
undefeated, untied and winner in the 
Rose Bowl. It produced the coach of 
the year (Clark Shaughnessy) and the 
outstanding player of the year (Frank- 
ie Albert) and marked a milestone in 
the history of the game by decisively 
introducing the modern T into col- 
legiate football. The season inspired a 
sense of wonderment that will not like- 
ly be recaptured until football under- 
goes another stylistic revolution in the 
far future. 

Price $4.75 

Published by Exposition Press, Inc., 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 





1956 Olympic Games Photographs. 
Los Altos, Calif.: Track & Field News. 
$5. (A handsome set of twenty-one 8 
x 10” photos of outstanding Olympic 
Game action.) 





BOUND EDITIONS 
COACH & ATHLETE 


An ideal way to preserve for ready ref- 
erence the technical articles, summaries and 
records of the past year. Beautifully bound. 
A nice addition to any library. 


$5.00 each, Postpaid 


The following volumes still avail- 
able: Vols. 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18 and 19. 


Order from: 


COACH & ATHLETE 


310 Buckhead Ave., N. E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Physical Education and Athletics. 
Published by the New England School 
Development Council, 20 Oxford St., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. Twenty - four 
pages. Price $1.25 for non-members of 
the Council. Publication date October. 
Received for review Nov. 20. 

Eleven prominent physical educa- 
tors pooled their talents in preparing 
this outline. It is designed to answer 
a number of questions raised by the 
general public and school boards as 
to what physical education is and what 
direction the program should take. 

Fly T Football. By Hamp Pool (as- 
sisted by Joe Nordmann, Al Hunt, John 
Sanders, and John Trump). Pp. 248. II- 
lustrated — diagrams and photos. En- 
glewood, N. J.; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
$4.95. 

This excellent coaching manual beau- 
tifully expounds the system of foot- 
ball developed by Hamp Pool from the 
earlier thinking of George Halas, Clark 
Shaughnessy, and Larry Simmering, 
and adapted by several Los Angeles 
area high school and junior college 
coaches. 

The Fly T operates from open or 
closed ends and three different back- 
field alignments, and possesses a great 
many possibilities to exploit specific 
defensive weaknesses. 

Superbly organized and graphically 
projected, the book tells you exactly 
how the system operates and how it 
may be installed in high school, junior 
college, or college setups. The chapter 
headings cover: 

Evolution of the Fly T, Installing the 
System, The HB Fly, The FB Fly. Fly 
Formation Passes, Counter Plays; QB 
Keeps, Belly Series, Rollouts and Op- 
tionals; Trap Plays, Other Plays, and 
Scouting the Defense. 

Over 150 excellent diagrams illus- 
trate the coaching points. 





COACH & ATHLETE 


$3.00 a year 
310 Buckhead Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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